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THE PENNSYLVANIA HOMESTEAD OF A THRIFTY FARMER 


Stanley R. Brungess is the owner of a large farm in Tunkhannock, the shire town of Wyoming county, Pa, the buildings 
of which are partly shown in our engraving. He is quite extensively engaged in dairying, supplying many customers with 
their milk each morning, and also makes butter and raises sheep. Mr Brungess is an advocate of mixed farming and believes 
that raising cabbage near market pays as well as anything for those who are conveniently located. ‘*On suitable ground, from 
15 to 20 tons per acre can be raised, which ought to bring from $5 to $8 per ton, although the crop does not always do this.’’ Mr 
Brungess was born in Eaton, Wyoming county, was educated in the common schools and at Keystone academy, is master of the 
local grange and president of the county agricultural society, a member of the school buard, has held several town offices, such 
as supervisor, overseer of the poor, town clerk and treasurer, and last year was elected to the legislature by a large majouity. 
He is a type of the prosperous, successful, level-headed and progressive farmer, whose life and work in his own business as a 
farmer and in his relations to the community are an inspiring example. Where such men abound, the farmers occupy their 
rightful place at the first table in public and private Give us more farmers of this character. 
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Anything in the line of economy 





appeals to the farmer, and an arti 
cle that can be used for a hundred 
different purposes ought to be in 
vestigated. 

That article seems to be Nepe 2 
set Waterproof Red Rope Fabric, 
which can be used for covering 
roofs, sides, and walls of houses, 
barns, hen-houses, green-houses, 
hotbeds, haystacks, wagon covers 





etc. It is water-proof, wind-proof, 
and frost-proof. It takes the place 
of back plaster in dwelling-houses 


Stores mae Ee . . ot siete 
inches. af — = | and ciapboards and shingles on 





outhouses; insures warmth and 


dryness wherever used, 





inexpensive 
Neponset Black Building Paper 
for inside lining is odorless, clean, 











DEPT AGRI, WEATHER BUREAU, KAIN CHART FOR WEEK ENDING APRIL 


One Week’s Distribution of Rainfall. e ‘ 
|  Water-proof, an economical. 
The easte half he Unite states as 2e re ake 1 ai al] aken as : i °] . 43 
The eastern half of the United State bh is been well soaked with rainfal , taken as a whole, _ Full particulars and 
ith moisture much less pronounced further west. The acompanying chart, prepared by the | / : see. 
S dept of agri, weather bureau, shows actual rainfall during the week ended April 19. samples free. Write 
‘There was more than the usual amount of precipitation,’’ says. the gov’t bulletin, ‘‘over the Ke /,| Fe W. Bird & Son, 
ipper lake re gic n and northern New England, including portions of eastern New York and | East Walpole. M: 
notthern New Jersey; also more in eastern and southern Florida and over portions of eastern | peg Pe i) “aS alpole ASS. 
Ark unsas, W estern Tennessee, and southern Texas. Portions of Arkansas and Tennessee re- Thad f For sale by Dealers 
ved re me te 2 y ‘ eS 2 * Sol ] ‘loridé f a¢ 27 Wise $1 / P ff J . 
ived from one to nearly two inches of rain, extreme southern Florid 1 and eastern Wi consin in Hardware. Lum- 
‘ver two inches, and portions of the Middle Atlantic states and New England slightly over lh Ecco 
one inch. In all other sections the week averaged drier than usual.’’ Under the progressive | enone dr ber, and Building 
anagement of Prof Willis L. Moore, chef of the weather bureau at Washington, a change has : > _| Supplies. 
been made in the valuable weather charts. In the future these will show the actual rainfall 
in inches, instead of departures from the nurmal, this adding interest to the exhibit. 











Questions Asked and Answered. and greasing as above. Repeat the blistering | 
as directed, for several months. Keep the One Layer 


Quittor.—W. G. B. bas a horse whose foot head tied up while the blister is on. 


was injured, matter formed and the sore broke Deranged Udder. _w oH. B. has acow whose | OF 
out at top of hoof near the heel; it is swollen id eaies “Ae nn “3 
in this part and discharges matter at times ‘der swe lls in one quarter; it usually gets CA BOT SS 


and the horse is very lame. This disease is Wel! in a day or two, but will swell up again 
what is called a ‘*quittor > It causes great and the miik from that part will be stringy. Sheathi d 1) afenin?g 
pain and lameness and is very difficult to ©!V¥* -the cow iodide of potassium 1dr at a hg all C s 

cure. If it is discharging matter, take a 08e three times a day in bran mash and | 
. . . . ’ . . ry ~ 4 . 7 amin — 2 . 9 > 
small probe and put it into the opening to continue it for two weeks; mix iodine 2 dr 
- with vaseline 2 oz and rnb a Jittle of this on 


find the depth and direction, then roll up 
bichloride of mercury 1 gr in a piece of tissue pone — part every third day for several 
Cns. 


paper and press it into the opening to the bot- _ 
to *j “re are > 2 rs ‘Trve > . ‘ 
tom ; if there are other openings, serve them Lump on Calf’s Jaw.—H. G. P. has a calf 
in the same way, letitalone for two days, ; : . 
which has a lump on its jaw the size of a 


then repeat and so on until the swelling goes ; J Mi _aeee _— 7 . 
down. If itis not discharging, blister it with hen’s egg and it is growing. Mix biniodide of is as Warm as 


a mixture of cantharides and lard, 2 dr of Mm™ereury 1 dr and lara 1 oz and rub a little of 

the former to 1 oz of the latter. Rub on a_ this on the lump once a week. SIX LAYERS 

little of this every tenth day. : ——— 
. eS Worms.—J. H. W. has a 3-yr-old colt which = 


: : : | ‘common sheathing paper. Makes 
acts as if he had worms; he is continually FR ng pe A oe gl 
Sti ’ ot - » Ctc., Wind and! 


Eczema.—J. S. B. has a cow which keeps cise : : . : 
rubbing her hind quarters; there are also hard switching his tail as if the worms were in proof, and cents tons than le a foot. 
lumps on the skin. Give’ her e psom salts 14 his rectum. Treatirent: Steep quassia chips ee ee 
lbs and ginger 1 oz at a dose dissolved in 2 oz in cold water 1 pt for 24 hours, then SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
water 14 gal : after the physic operates, give clean out the rectum by injecting in warm W5A — Btreet. cae - Beaton, Mass. 
oz doses of nitrate of potassium twice a dav water; after the rectum has been well cleaned ee rere 
Bee visti : ccrtsielgpr Mapahrer , out, then strain the solution of quassia and 
fur one week. Rub the lumps with a little of make it up to the pint with a little warm wa- 
_ following: song nig ae Ha MOrcury J ar and ter and inject this quantity at once; repeat 
ard 20z. Repeat in 10 days if the cowcon- j) 4 week if needed. 
tinues rubbing. 














; Pg aK ; Worms in Pigs.—C. S. has sume pigs which 
Partial Paralysis.—E. A.E.hasabull which 6 thinks are troubled with worms. Give 
has lost the power of his hind parts; when each pig sulphate of iron 10 gr in its fouod 
he walks his hind legs will twist from side twice a day for one week. This sized dose 
to side and he falls down and itis with difficul- ig for pigs 8 mos old and upwards; from 3 to 
y he can get up; he has been inthatcondition 8 mos. 5to6 gr twice a day. The best rem- 
foramonth. This trouble is caused by want edy is to give each pig a dessert spoonful of 
of action of the nerves which supply the mus- the fluid extract of spigelia and senna every 
cles of the hind legs and itis a very difficult four hours until it purges. ‘ 
derangement to treat. Give nux vomica 2 
drand sulphate of iron 2 dr at adose in Disease of the Lymphatics.—A. L. W. has a HANDSOME \| STRONGER THAN IRON. 
bran mash gap: and RIgns for two weeks, horse which first swelled in one hind leg then ENDURING || waNDSOMER THAN EITHER. 
then skip & week and give again. the other, after a time the swelling goes down Made from the best steel wire and woven into a hand 
: - and then it appears in the forelegs, the large some fence,which when constt np bee gw tae mma 
Enlarged Knee.—E. A. P. has amare which  nseles of the body are more or less hard and jad amet! re apmar ations A be n The ideal fence for 
has an enlarged knee joint, in walking she somewhat swollen. This is caused by a de- enclosing Public Grounds, Church Yards, Court Yards, 
erks up the leg like a horse which has string ranged condition of the lymphatic system. School Grounds, ete. talougue and Circulars FRE! 
halt. The cause of the jerking np of the leg Take aloes 1 oz, ginger 10z and carbonate of HARTMAN MFG. co. ELLWOOD CITY, PA.,on 
is that the knee Joint is stiffand rather than soda 4 oz, mix, dissolve in hot water 4 pt, Manhattan Bldg., Chitago. 227 Broadway, N.Y. 
bend the Knee she uses the muscles above then add cold water 4 pt and give at one 
ie knee to bring up the leg and at the same dose; after the physic operates, mix and di- BA x oO Oo * 
time to bend the knee joint as little as pussi- vide into 24 5 a saldihate of iron 4 oz, ni- RREL “ F . Mi _ 
ble Mix biniodide of mercury 2 dr with trate of potassium 4 0z, and nux voinica 2 0z; aienddan i Bae toh = yk a pig re fort 
lard 2 0z and rub a little of this on the en- give one morning and night in bran mash. gained. av hiwous h our com pany you can, with an inv 
largement, let it remain on 24 hours, then Give regular exercise. If tne horse will not | ment of from only $5 to #25, buy a financial interest ' 
wash off and rubon a little lard. Intwo take the medicine in a bran mash put each pe oo gen ee So 
weeks after washing off rb on some more, dose in oat meai gruel 1 qt and give it as a 1. - MWERICAN PATENT EXPLOR ING CO., 
letting it remain on as before, washing off drink. Limited, 130 Fulton Street, ew York 
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Co-operative Farm Experiments. 





As a part of the agricultural university ex- 
tension course, provided for by the Nixon law, 
the agricultural college of Cornell university 
at Ithaca, N Y, is doing « great work in mak- 
ing it possible for farmers, gardeners and hor- 
ticulturists to carry out a set of experiments 
with some one crop, as outlined in circular 5 
and bulletin 129. Full directions are given 
for doing the work, and during the season a 
member of the station staff will be sent out to 
inspect the fiela, collect samples and offer 
such advice as may seem necessary. This is 
a grand opportunity for progressive men to 
make scientific tests right at home where re- 
sults can be depended upon. Splendid results 
have been obtained at the station grounds, 
but this is not conclusive proof that the same 
methods will bring the same results in all 
parts of the state, hence the great value of co- 
operative experimentation. ‘ 

Special attention is being given this season 
to experiments in potato tillage, sugar beets 
and field experiments with fertilizers. In the 
potato tests the effect of tillage on the crop is 
to be determined. The farmer who agrees to 
make an experiment is asked to provide six 
plots containing one-tenth or one-twentieth of 
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FIG 1. 


GOLDEN HEART. 


SOME OF THE NEWER VARIETIES OF CELERY-—See Page 548. 


For Week Ending May 1, 1897 


an acre,side by side. The preparation or plant- 
ing isthe same for all. Before the potatoes 
are up thoroughly harrow all the plots, then 
when the rows can be seen cultivate all alike 
with some fine tooth implement, as a spring 
tooth cultivator. After this first tillage, splot 
one is to receive but two more cultivations, 
plot 2 five more, plot 3 eight more. Repeat 
the same treatment with plots 4, 5 and 6. 
Give all level culture. Each experimenter is 
provided with a record sheet upon which the 
treatment and yield is carefully noted for the 
individual plots. 

Enough sugar beet seed will be sent to plant 
one-twentieth of an acre to each person désir- 
ing it. This ground is divided into four plots, 
two of which are to be tilled every seven days 
and the other two every 14 days. Keep down 
all weeds from the first, using hand labor if 
necessary. Thin as soon as four leaves have 
formed. Leave a strong vigorous plant every 
nine or ten inches. Harvest before heavy 
frosts. Select five average beets and send to 
the station at Ithaca for analysis. 

Just what fertilizer to apply with profit each 
farmer must determine for himself by experi- 
mentation. Ot the essential plant foods, it is 
only necessary to add phosphoric acid, potash 
and nitrogen. Some soils will need only one 
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FIG 2. 
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No. 18 


or two of these elements; others all three. To 
use fertilizers intelligently and with profit,the 
grower must know just what his soil needs. 
Lay out nine narrow plots side by side and 
apply different fertilizers and combinations to 
each, then note the results. Cultivate alllots 
alike. By careful comparisons the element in 
which the soil is deficient will soon be deter- 


mined. The necessary fertilizers will be sup- 
plied by the station as far as funds will per- 
mit. 


The above work will be of inestimable 
value to the farmers of New York and ‘all 
should take an interest in it. Send to Direc- 
tor I. P. Roberts, Ithaca, for pamphlets giv- 
ing complete directions for carrying on these 
experiments. 

Prof Roberts writes that the efforts of the 
college to promote better educational methods 
are also attracting attention. 

‘We are overwhelmed with applications for 
leaflets, bulletins and teachers. The teachers’ 
institute force desire help and two of our | 
leading workers are now out inthe field. In 
addition to this, we have a conductor of edu- 
cational work, Mr George T. Powell, in the 
eastern part of the state, and Mr John W. 
Spencer will start work this week in the west- 
ern district.’’ 
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Wild Garlic a Bad Weed. 


This the cul- 


tivated 
partment of 


plant, closely related to 
onion, is considered by the de- 
agriculture, L. H. Dewey, 
Circular No 9, director of 
botany, the most inju- 
rious weed in the middle 
Atlantic states. It is a 
perennial, propagating 
by secondary under- 
ground buibs or aerial 
bulblets. Seed is rarely 
produced in America. 
In lawns it is unsightly 
and produces a most 
disagreeable odor when 
cut with lawn mower 
during spring and fall. 
A liberal application of 
lime will assist the 
grasses in crowding out 
the garlic. Where the 
plants are comparatively 
thin it is practicable to 
apply a drop of crude 
carbolic acid to each 
one, as this will kill the 
leaf and buib- from 
which it comes. The 
acid retails at 30 to 40 
cents per gallon and can 
be put on with a com- 
mon machine oil can. 

In pastures, it is par- 
ticularly objectionable 
in that the flesh of ani- 
mais becomes tainted 
and milk and butter 
from dairy cows have a 
garlicky flavor, ruining 
it for home use and for 
market. In winter grain 
fields the bulblets of 
the gatlic mature at harvesttime. They are 
so nearly the size and weight of wheat and rye 
grains that it is impossible to separate them. 
The flour is ruined by the strong flavor and a 
varnish-like coating covers the mill rollers, 
making it necessary to shut down and clean 
often. 

Many methods of eradication in cultivated 
fields have been tried, but none are completely 





YOUNG GARLIC IN 
SPRING. 








WILD GARLIC. 


Mature plant, oue-fourth natural size; b, 
ne-half natural size; c, aerial 
d, transverse section 


Hand pulling is effective, bunt too 

Trenching 1s impracticable for a like 
Cultivation of hoed crops is alone 

not effective, as garlic makes its chief growth 
spring late in fall, so as to 
bulbs as possible to freezing 


in fall and low 


expose a5 wany 
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weather. Destroy any surviving shoots by 
early spring cultivation and after thorough 
fitting, plant the ground to oats or barley. Two 
years of this treatment will destroy nearly all 
the garlic. If the soil washes badly,substitute 
cowpeas or crimson clover for the oats. 
Prof Massey recommends the following for 
North Carolina: ‘* Plow the land before any top 
sets are found and sow field peas, two bushels 
per acre. Cut the peas for hay, chop the land 
over with a cutaway harrow and in August 
sow crimson clover at the rate of 15 pounds 
per acre, with a thin scattering of winter oats. 
Cut oats and clover together for hay. Put the 
land in corn and follow with winter oats and 
red clover. By the time this crop comes off 
the onions will about be gone.’’ The crops 
can doubtless be varied to advantage in dif- 
ferent localities, maintaining always the prin- 
ciple of a short rotation of well cultivated 
crops, alternating with thick smothering 
crops. Hogs on garlic patches in sandy land 
will root out bulbs and destroy them. Sheep 
will also help thin out the pest by preventing 
the growth of leaves. 

In dairying, the greater part of the trouble 
comes from the garlic odor in the milk and 
can be prevented in a measnre by judicious 
management. If cows, pasturing where there 
is considerable garlic, are shifted a field 
where there is none and where good water is 
obtainable, at least three hours before milking 
time, so that they come to the milking place 
with breath and bodies free from taint, the 
trouble will be reduced to a minimum. Ifa 
garlic-free fieid is not available, the animals 
may be brought to a stable yard and there fed 
lightly with hay, a soiling crop, or any long 
forage, and allowed to stand an hour or two 
before being milked. 


The Brood Sow in Summer. 
ERNEST WALLACE, OHIO. 


is not difficult if but one 
litter a yearis raised. But with those who 
desire two litters some attention is required 
to maintain tlie vitality of the sow as a breeder 
and thereby produce strong and healthy pigs 
each farrow and furnish sufficiently rich milk 
to give them a fair start before weaning time. 
The neglect of the sow is sure to destroy, in 
@ greater or less degree, her vitality as a 
breeder, which, of course, tells upon the next 
litter of pigs. Ihave known farmers, young 
farmers especially, who turn the sow out to 
graze as soon as grass makes its appearance 
and let her take care of herself until the next 
autumn. Then if she did not come up witha 
strong, healthy litter of pigs, they say that she 
was not fit for a brood sow, and turn ber into 
the fattening pen. 

With reasonable care a sow should pro- 
duce as good a litter of pigs at 10 years of age 
as atthree. The fact that she has been bred 
@ number of times should not in the least im- 
pair ber value. Not every sow selected fora 
breeder should be kept for such, but every 
young sow possessing the essential qualities of 
a@ good mother will continue to breed well un- 
til at least 10 years of age. I have known sows 
to breed as well at12 and 13 as at three or 
four. These, however, were exceptional 
eases and I would not advise keeping the 
sows much longer than 10 years. Onthe other 
hand, if a young sow does not show at the 
second or third breeding that sheis a good 
brood animal, the best plan is to sell her for 
pork as soon as possible. But keep the one 
which does possess these qualities, take care 
of her and she will help lift the mortgage 
from the tarm. 

For pasture, blue grass 
best. I use the latter. ‘limothy sod does not 
suit the sow and they are too much inclined 
to root in it, and for the same reason I do 
not think the range of woodland to be very 
good. With the range of blue grass or clover, 
the sow gets enough exercise and sunlight. 
Give plenty of water and shade. If possible, 
supply running water, but if this cannot be 
obtained provide a pond or wallow. This 
can be constructed without much labor or ex- 
pense and will be found profitable. 

When the time comes for feeding mangels, 
pumpkins, ete, give the sow a liberal supply. 
Fora slop I prefer bran and shorts mixed 
with a little skimmilk. The milk, however, 


The management 


or clover sod is the 


should not be used to a very great extent, say 
one quart of milk to a bucket of bran fed once 
aday. If, after harvest, the sow is turned 
into the stubble field, great care should be 
taken to see that she has an abundance of wa- 
ter and shade. If this caution is neglected 
the change from slops or green pasture to the 
dry grain will be very detrimental. 


A Homemade Clod Crusher. 


The clod crusher shown in the cut is useful 
both for crushing lumpy soil and for rvlling 
and smoothing the land at the same time. 
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Three logs as even in size and as round and 
true as possible are fastened inside a frame- 
work by round spikes driven through the side- 
pieces into the logs so that the latter can turn 
freely. Where the large, carefully made land 
roller is not at hand, this quickly made sub- 
stitute will serve a very good purpose. It can 
be weighted if necessary. 
RE. 

Restoring Old Pastures.—When the land was 
fall plowed, harrow well and apply 800,lbs per 
acre of some standard grass fertilizer or its 
equivalent in muriate of potash and ground 
bone. Seed with a good mixture of grasses 
and clover, either without grain or with it, as 
should be thought best. The stock can be 
kept off the first season, if there is danger of 
their treading out the seed or otherwise injur- 
ing the land. Much of the success of the un- 
dertaking will depend upon the) thoroughness 
with which the work is done. If it is thought 
that this plan will not give the land sufficient 
handling, the harrowing may be continued at 
intervals during the season, thereby keeping 
the weeds from growing and gradually fining 
the soil, and the fertilizer and seed can be ap- 
plied in the fall. The latter course will more 
thoroughly md the land of the seeds and roots 
of the weeds, and render it more easily han- 
dled in the future, but will add quite a little 
to the expense. I would continue in this way 
with the remainder of the pasture, taking it 
up in sections as convenient.—[B. Walker Mc- 
Keen, Sec’y Me Ed of Agr. 

Easily Destroyed.—I plowed 12 
early May it was 
webs which at 


Cutworms 
acres for corn in April, in 
literally covered over with 
first I took to be spider, but on closer exami- 
nation proved to» be cutworms. These were 
destroyed by the harrow and drag, commenc- 
ing at 10 o’clock when ground was dry. Hot 
sun, with dry ground and vigorous use of the 
harrow to make a good dust, forms a thorough 
remedy for cutworms if used when they make 
their appearance on the small webs. Going 
to the west side of itafew mornings later I 
could see it was partially webbed again, 
when the former operation was repeated. 
There were very few of my neighbors who did 
not replant their corn; some even the third 
time, but I lost only a few plants. This reme- 
dy for cutworms has never failed with me. 
[David W. Fox, Westmoreland Co, Pa. 


Deficiencies in Barnyard Manure are not rec- 
ognized by many farmers. Seventy-five anal- 
yses at the Massachusetts station show one 
ton of average manure to contain 1340 lbs of 
water, of nitrogen 105 lbs, potash 11 lbs and 
phosphoric acid 8 lbs. This is a larger pro- 
portion of nitrogen than is usually considered 
wise. As Goessmann truly says (B 45): ‘‘An 
addition of 30 to 40 lbs of muriate of potash 
and of 100 Ibs of fine ground natural phos- 
phates (soft Florida or South Carolina floats) 
per ton of barnyard manure would greatly in- 
crease its value as an efficient and economical 
general fertilizer.’’ 
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Home Rose Culture. 
MYRA V. NORYS. 


Notwithstanding the enormous quantities 
of roses sold in city markets, and the fact 
that growers of roses cater almost entirely to 
city trade, the fact remains that nowhere is 
the rose so loved, admired and appreciated 
as on the farm. If it be also true that no- 
where is it so poorly grown, it is never fur 
lack of love, but chiefly for lack of under- 
standing as to its needs. Nowhere should 
roses be so well grown as onthe farm. The 
farm has usually the deep and fertile soil in 
its long cultivated garden; it has both variety 
and wealth of fertilizer; it has usually a 
wealth of tools. | Now rich soil, proper setting 
and good cultivation, with a well-considered 
selection of varieties, are absolutely all thatis 
needed to produce magnificent roses almost 
anywhere. In order that the principle of 
rose culture may become but asa bec to us, 
we need only to look at the habits of the rose. 
[ts roots are tew and hard and Jong. It has not 
the many fibrous feeding mouths of the 
pansy, for instance. Umless its roots can 
penetrate deeply, it must surely receive death, 
or great injury, from heat and drouth. The 
best rose growers prepare the soil by what is 
known as trenching. It is virtually about 
the same as subsoiling; that is, the soil is 
fined two spade lengths deep. But in order 
not to bring all thedower stratum to the sur- 
face, the first layer is thrown off, the second 
one spaded as usual, and the first one thrown 
back on top of all. It is called trenching, be- 
cause, instead of doing the whole bed at once, 
the top soil is first thrown off, making @ 
trench the width of the spade. The bottom of 
this trench is then spaded, and the top soil 
from the second adjoining is thrown over on 
to it, and the process is repeated. The plant- 
ing of the. bushes needs a word, as, if not set 
rather deep, and the soil well firmed about 
them, the wiry roots are liable to be dried up. 
Pruning of ordinary bush forms needs no very 
great attention—beyond cutting out small 
and puny looking shoots, and old shoots as 
the bushes gain age—provided the blossoms 
are freely cut with pretty good stems. From 
the varieties now at command, an excellent 
selection will be Mis John Laing, Clotilde 
Soupert, Margaret Dickson, Paul Neyron and 
Jacqueminot. All these are hybrid perpetuals 
except Soupert, a hybrid poiyantha, hardy and 
vigorous. Crimson Rambler is one of the 
very few roses which bears out all that was 
said of it in the first laudatory advertisements. 
It blooms, however, but once during the sea- 
A single blossum, seen alone, would at- 
tract small attention in these days of fine 
roses, but in general effect it is very fine. 

The latest introduction in this line is the 
hybrid tea rose President Carnot (Souvenir 
du Pres Carnot) a bunch of which, much re- 
duced in size, is shown in ourengraving. The 
flowers are of a beautiful shell pink color and 
exquisitely shaped. It is recommended as 
equally adapted for forcing as well as for out- 
door culture. } 
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Notes on the Canna. 


G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 





Two years’ experience with canna, General 
De Miribel, places it among the best of our 
tested varieties. Although grown in a ten-inch 
pot out of doors it was prolific in gracefully 
drooping leaves and a profusion of flowers. 
The same plant cut down, repotted,and brought 
indoors was another thing altogether; the 
growth was much more luxuriant and the 
leaves were larger and more banana-like in 
appearance. I attribute this to a more even 
supply of moisture, induced by less rapid 
evaporation. The ‘‘bloom’’ on the leaves is 
as pronounced and as easily marred as that 
of a plum or grape. The second season the 
bulk of the tubers were placed undivided in 
the open ground. A regal growth quickly fol- 
lowed. The average hight is about five feet 
in the open and four indoors, notwithstanding 
the cataloged limit of three. The flower heads 
are about a foot in length and loosely imbricat- 
ed, a point which greatly adds to the grace of 
all these plants. The color is_ literally 
‘apricot salmon.’’ It is a tanny color possess- 
ing latent tints, which vary greatly with the 


quality of soil and amount of sunlight; it is 
at its best in the open ground, as direct rays of 
the sun seem to develop the rosy hue. 

The Peachblow canna was a disappointment 
under the most favorable conditions. The 
growth was slow, not exceeding three feet in 
the entire season. Blossoms were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. The few that appeared 
were very attractive in the bud; but the yel- 
low tips in bronze sheathing matured in straw 
color with but a faint suggestion of rose on 
the lower petal. Preconceived ideas of the 
beauty of the famous ‘‘Reachblow Vase’’ suf- 
fer a rude shock. Aside from the paucity of 
subject and color, individual flowers are too 
sinall to be greatly favored in the orchida- 
ceous days at hand. 





Beans, Squash and Tomatoes for Market. 
Cc. L. ALLEN, NEW YORK. 


String beans can be grown either as a first, 
second or intermediate crop. ‘the Long Is- 
land, N Y, farmers plant from the first week 


in May untilthe last week in July. The 
first as an early, the last as a late crop, much 
of which is used for pickling, and the inter- 
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should be made fairly rich with well-rotted 
stable manure, and a light coating ot nitrate 
of soda, say 200 lbs per acre. The soil must 
not be too rich, asin that case the growth 
of vine would be at the expense of the crop. 
No more manure is required fur a crop of 
beans than for acrop of corn. The manure 
should be spread broadcast and not worked 
in deeper than four inches. The best method 
is to sow in drills three feet apart and the 
seed dropped six inches apart in the drill. 
To many this may seem light seeding, but 
if the ground is very strong, even less seed 
should be used. Where squashes are to be 
the second crop, omit every fourth row and 
plant for winter squashes, the first or second 
week in June. After the beans are fairly up 
the cultivator should be used frequently, but 
never work the soil deep—if more than an inch 
it will be an injury rather than a benefit to 
the plants. There is another important con- 
sideration in cultivating this crop, viz, never 
cultivate or hoe or disturbin any way the crop 
when the leaves are wet; there is no crop s0 
impatient in this respect as the bean. 
‘Tomatoes plauted in every third row suc- 
ceed admirably. Sow the seed the first week 
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mediate plantings as chance crops put in 
where there is vacant space. The early crop 
comes in about the middle of June, if on 
rather light soil and the earliest varieties 
are sown. On good soil the average yield is 
fully three hundred busheis per acre; the 
cost per bushel for picking is twelve cents. 
But this does not give the slightest idea of 
the profit per acre, as the price is so very va- 
riable. Whenthe grower gets 70 cents per 
bushel it is considered a good paying crop. 
For a short time last season good string 
beans brought as much as two dollars and a 
half per bushel, which of course was wholly, 
due toa scarcity. The first crop can be fol- 
lowed by sweet corn, squashes, cabbage or 
kale. The second crop can follow early peas, 
and then be taken off in time for winter 
spinach, or under favorable circumstances 
white turnips; and the last planting can fol- 
low early potatoes. 

The first planting should not be made until 
there is every indication of warm weather, 
better by far defer planting fora week than 
to plant when the ground is cold and wet. 
The best soil for beans is a light friable loar, 
but whatever the nature of the soil may be, it 


in June, drop the seed, two or three in a hill 
four feet apart, and thin out to a single plant. 
These will come into bearing after the early 
crop begins to fall off and the fruit will be in 
perfection about the middle of September in 


the latitude of New York city. This will 
often prove the most profitable crop of the 
season. After the bean crop has been har- 


vested, pull the vines and spread under the 
tomatoes as a mulch and to keep the tomatoes 
from the ground. 

For shell beans, different methods must be 
observed, as the crop requires a much longer 
time to mature; at the same time some of the 
sorts can be grown with profit. This is par- 
ticularly true with the Dwarf Horticultural, 
popularly known as the speckled cranberry, 
and in some localities asthe Quail-head. The 
pods are stringless, tender and delicious and 
they keep so until the beans are nearly full 
sized. Asa shell bean they are rich and of 
excellent flavor. As a market variety it is, 
usually, a better paying crop than the limas, 
not because it brings a higher price but be- 
cause of its productiveness. 

The dwarf lima beans cannot be used for 
a second crop, as they require the whole sea- 



































































FIG 3. GOLDEN SELF-BLANCHLIG. 
son to perfect their growth, or rather they 
will continue to grow and perfect their pods 
until killed by frost. These require a richer 
sod and more room than the bush suap beans, 
and they should not be planted as early. The 
25th of May is sufficiently early to plant in 
the latitude of New York. The rows should 
be three and a half feet apart, and the plants 
a foot apart in the rows. If these sorts do not 
have plenty of room they will surely aildew 
and the crop will be a failure. The success 
attending the growing of the dwarf varieties 
has given them the preference over the pole 
varieties. As for the beans,there is no differ- 
ence between them, each of the leading pole 
varieties is represented in the Bush limas. 
There are three types of these. Dreer’s Bush 
lima—which had its parentage in the old 
Potato lima; Burpee’s Bush lima, from the 
large flat lima, and Henderson’s Dwarf lima, 
which is the Siva or small lima. The latter 
is very productive but the beans are smaller 


than the others. 
——ESEEO— 


Popular Varieties of Celery. 


The phenomenal demand for this vegetable 
has brought many new varieties to notice, 
some of which are a marked improvement 
over older kinds, according to Bulletin 44, 
Rhode Island station. However, some of the 
sorts which have stood the test of 40 years are 
still popular. AJl the older kinds have to be 
blanched—that is, when growth is about 
completed the earth is drawn around the 
stems, leaving only a few inches of the tips 
uncovered, in order that the stalks may become 
white and crisp. Now there area number of 
self-blanching varieties which are quite satis- 
factory and require less labor to blanch. A 
variety popular 40 years ago is the Sandring- 
ham, Fig 4. It is of rare merit and a great 
favorite to-day, and isin many respects one 
of the best, except that it is subject to blight 
when grown by modern methods. It is slightly 
turnip rooted and is an upright grower, reach- 
ing a hight of about two feet. Boston Mar- 
ket, Fig &, is the oldest kind now exten- 
sively cultivated in New England. It is over 
45 years old, but it retained its great popular- 
ity until the self-blanching kinds appeared 
and even now many fields are still cultivated 
by Boston market gardeners. It is unsur- 
passed in quality The short growth and late 


FIG 5. BOSTON MARKET. 
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maturity make it very desirable for winter 
use, either for market or the family. The 
growth is somewhat spreading and a hight of 
18 inches is about an average. A few years 
ago Golden Heart, Fig 1, was the leading 
variety in the great celery districts of Michi- 
gan and near New York city. It is rather 
large, slightly turnip rooted, leafy and 
spreading. White Plume was introduced in 
1884. It is the most decorative of all celeries 
but because of a strong flavor it has decreased 
in popularity, although it is still quite gener- 
ally cultivated. It is a vigorous grower and 
very thrifty. Among the best known old red 
varieties is Rose, Fig 6, growing from 2 to 24 
feet high. When the stuiks are blanched the 
red upon them appears very bright in con- 
trast to the white and as a consequence it is 
popular, and is now the best known red va- 
riety. Red kinds have not been improved as 
much as white and for the general market are 
considered inferior. 

Of the self-blanching kinds Paris Golden 
or Golden Self-Blanching, Fig 3, easily heads 
the list. Infact, Prof L. R. Kinney, who 
conducted the careful tests described in this 
most exhaustive and original bulletin on the 
subject, says no variety seems to be so well 
adapted to the garden and none is so gener- 
ally cultivated. It is of short, stocky growth, 
can be planted closely, is conveniently 
blanched with boards of ordinary width, 
packs in small space when blanched, is espe- 
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FIG 6. ROSE. 
cially attractive when exposed for sale in the 
market and never has a strong objectionable 
flavor. The Giant Pascal, Fig 2, produces a 
large amount of edible matter. The stalks 
are of the largest size, tender and always 
of mild flavor. This variety represents the 
highest type of garden celery, but the skin 
of the stalks is so tender that the bunches are 
often badly injured if put on the general mar- 
ket. Broad Ribbed is a new type but little 
known. The plants are medium hight and 
the variety seems to be an intermediate form 
between Giant Pascal and Paris Golden. 
Some strains have considerable red upon the 
stalks while others have none. It vrobably 
is a European importation. Apple-Shaped 
Celeriac, Fig 7, is a low spreading plant with 
the root much enlarged. As the plant ap- 
proaches maturity the growth takes place in 
the thickened root, whichis the only part 
eaten. It has the true celery flavor but lacks 
the delicacy and crispness of the common 
kinds. It does not require blanching and is 
as easily stored as the turnip. It is always 


served cooked. 
I 


Harlequin Cabbage Bug.—This insect is a 
black and yellowish-red beetle which sucks 
the juice of the cabbage. It is found all 
through the south and in some of the central 
western states. Prof Howard E, Weed sug- 
gests that the best and about the only way to 
hold the pest in check is to gather the adults, 


FIG 4. SANDRINGHAM. 


when they first appear,in a bucket containing 
kerosene. They will be found on mustard, 
cabbage, turnips, radishes and related plants. 
If a little care is taken to,destroy all bugs 
that can be found early in the season, say 
April and May, no damage will occur later. 


The English Horse Bean is obtaining a foot- 
hold in California as a forage plant. It has 
been tried in several counties and in every 
case has given satisfaction. In Butte coun- 
ty a tract of 100 acres has been planted with 
it. As aforage plant where conditions are 
favorable it is said to be unexcelled. It grows 
readily in the winter months, gives returns 
early in the spring, before the hot weather 
set in, spreads abundantly and makes good 
food for both cattle and horses. Itis one of the 
new leguminous crops thatis quite success- 
fully employed in Ontario, Can, but after sev- 
eral years’ trial at the Massachusetts station 
has been discarded because it blights and does 
not produce as much fodder per acre as other 
legumes more easily cultivated. The seed is 
dropped about two inches distant in rows 2 to 
24 ft apart. 

Don’t Use Lime 6n Potatoes, or if it is used 
at all in rotations where potatoes are grown; 
let it be sparingly. Lime favors the develop- 
ment of potato scab just as stable manure 
does, and as wood ashes do on some soils. 
The seed tubers should be always treated 
with corrosive sublimate solution or formalin, 
to destroy the germs of scab already upon 
them. If this is always done and the liming 
precedes the potato crop by several years, 
the damage from scab will be much less than 
otherwise. Land plaster does not appear to 
favor the scab. 


Fertilizers for Asparagus.—J. W. Y.: The 
usual fertilizer for asparagus is barnyard 
manure. Yet, where this is not easily obtain- 
able, high grade commercial fertilizers are 
also used with success, or sulphate of potash 
and bone meal or dissolved bone. There is a 
difference of opinion as to the best time to ap- 
ply it. Some growers prefer to put it on after 
the cutting season is past, others in the fall 
and others in the spring. The fact is,the sea- 
son makes but little difference if only the 
quantity is sufficient. Anyone interested in 
asparagus culture should have Robinson’s 
book on this subject, price 50c, from the Or- 
ange Judd company. 


APPLE-SHAPED CELERIAC. 


FIG 7. 





Practical Orchard [Management. 


E. B. VOORHEES, NEW JERSEY EXP STA. 





Select well drained soil of good texture, and 
overlying a subsoil not too compact. Choose 
a few varieties rather than a large number. 
The situation in reference to markets should 
guide as to the proportion inthe orchard of 
the summer, fall and winter sorts. 

Though autumn is the preferable season for 
setting the orchard, this point is not so im- 
portant as the selection of the tree, the prep- 
aration of the soil, and the method of plant- 
ing. The distance apart of the trees may 
range from 30 to 45 feet, depending upon char- 
acter of soil and the habits of growth of the 
varieties set. The main object in trimming 
is to make a well-proportioned top, which 
shall admit the sun to every portion. If trees 
are started right in this respect, trimming 
consists largely in the annual removal of 
perfinous growths, which may be performed 
at any convenient time. The cultivation of 
orchards is important, though not a necessity 
under all conditions. The chief objects to be 
attained are to conserve moisture, and to in- 
crease the available food for use of the tree. 
If practiced, it should begin with the setting 
of the tree and be performed witha tool which 
thoroughly stirs the surface of the soil. 

Bearing orchards, even though located on 
soils in a good state of fertility, should be 
manured or fertilized; the mineral constitu- 
ents, phosphoric acid and potash, are espe- 
cially useful. A mixture of equal parts of 
ground bone, acid phosphate and muriate 
of potash, or one of one and one-half parts of 
ground bone and one of muriate of potash, 
furnishes these constituents in good forms and 
proportions. The amount of the mixture ap- 
plied annually may range from 500 to 1000 lbs 
per acre. The excessive use of yard manure, 
which is rich in nitrogen, should be avoided. 
Where nitrogen is needed, it may be obtained 
cheaply and in good forms from such crops as 
red and crimson clover. 

To secure perfect fruit, control insects and 
diseases. It will pay to thin apples. This 
practice exerts a good influence upon the pro- 
portion of first-grade fruit, and upon the con- 
tinuous bearing of the tree, besides preventing 
the needless exhaustion of the soil. Carefully 
study the markets in reference to the advan- 
tages cf careful grading and packing. The 
difference in price between fruit properly 
graded and well packed, and that ungraded 
and poorly packed, is very marked; the poor 
fruit rather than the goud in the mixed pack- 
ages fixes the selling price. 


ot SO 
in Late April. —Through careful 
methods and good judgment, the season for 
grapes may now be extended almost to May 
1. Within the past few days, we have receiv- 
ed a basket of choice Catawbas, packed and 
stored by J. S. Smith of Hammondsport, N 
Y, who during the season has _ handled 
700 tons of different varieties. Mr Smith says 
there is no secret in this long preservation of 
grapes, but the success is rather the result of 
intelligent care and watchfulness from the 
time the vine is planted until the fruit goes to 


Su- 


Catawbas 


market. He observes the greatest care in 
gathering the grapes in the vineyard, in their 


anil in the selection of only 
choicest fruit. The grapes are not put through 
any sweating or other process, but are carried 
in the picking trays direct from the vineyard 
to the storehouse. When filled, the store- 
room is kept as nearly at a temperature of 34 
deg as possible. Last year, Mr Smith’s final 
shipment of grapes was made April 30, and 
this year, under a greater demand, his stock 
was exhausted April 20. 

Pear Trees Dying.—W. R. S., Pa: From the 
description given we feel inclined to think 
that your trees are affected with pear blight. 
While there is no successful method of pre- 
venting the disease, it can be materially les- 
sened by carefully watching the trees during 
the season of growth and cutting off the af- 
fected twigs at least a foot below the lowest 
point of injury and burn them. 


transportation 


Middle Atlantic Potato Crop.—I learn that 
heavy rains have rotted a good many potatoes 
and that owing to lateness of the season, the 
acreage has not been replanted. This is es- 
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pecially true around Charleston, and at sever- 
al points in NC. The Va crop around Nor- 
folk looks very nice, and they expect to have 
a fair yield. Taking the sections that ship to 
this market, and comparing them with the 
acreage of last year, I would say the acreage 
is from 25 % to 35 % short of last year, but 
with favorable conditions from this time on, 
the crop will not be very short of last 
year’s yield.—[S. S. Darmon, Philadelphia 
Commission Merchant. 

Distances for Planting Small Fruits.—F. M. 
H.: in matted rows, strawberries are planted 
about 1x3 ft apait; under the hill system, the 
rows may be closer. Raspberries, 3x5 or 6 ft; 
blackberries require a little more room than 
raspberries; gooseberries and currants, 3 or 
4x4 or5 ft. An iron-bound rule to fit all 
cases cannot very well be given. All the va- 
rious points in this matter, as well as every- 
thing pertaining to small fruit culture,is fully 
and clearly described in Fuller’s Small Fruit 
Culturist, price $1.50, sold by the Orange 
Judd company. 


Diseased Apple Trees.—W. H. V., Pa.: This 
branch sentis affected by the oyster-shell 
bark iouse. It spreads very rapidly, and un- 
less checked will soon cover the whole or- 
chard. Early in spring the trees should be 
scraped with a hoe orsimilar instrument, then 
thoroughly scrubbed with a solution contain- 
ing one part of crude carbolic acid and seven 
parts of a solution made by dissolving one 
quart of soft soap in two gallons of boiling 
water. When the young lice have hatched, in 
May or June, the trees should be sprayed 
with kerosene emulsion. 





Post and Roof Staging.—The post staging dis 
easily put up, tirm to walk upon and readily 














If there are windows where the 

nail to each side of the casing. 
For putting on the shingles, a will be found 
convenient and will not injure the shingles 
already put on. Itis made by nailing three 
shingles to a 2x4 or 3x4 scantling. cis a 
line used in putting on the shingles.—[{J. L. 
Davenport, Mass. 


taken down. 
staging comes, 


Proof Against Black Knot.—This section, 
which was formerly celebrated for the quanti- 
ty and the quality of the plums grown, has 
of late years furnished few for market. Black 
knot and rot have almost destroyed the indus- 
try. Within afew years fruit growers have 
increased spraying on Japan plum trees, and 
thus far the experiments seem to promise good 
results. At present Japan plums are free from 
black knot and are loaded with blossom buds; 


Burbanks, Abundance and Berckman are very 
promising.—[William D. Barns, Orange Co, 
Ee 


From Cabbage to Potatoes.—On account of 
the failure of the early cabbage crop in south- 
ern Alabama, according to advices from our 
shippers, a great many growers planted pota- 
toes on their cabbage land. The variety grown 
there this season is almost entirely Triumph, 
with but few Peerless and Rose. The potato 
crop of Arkansas has become quite a factor in 
the market in recent years.—[Sperry & 

3owen, Louisville, Ky. 


Wood Ashes for Strawberries make an excel- 
lent fertilizer, especially when they are used 


as a topdressing after a liberal coat of stable 
manure has been plowed under. It will not 


injure the strawberry plants in the least to 
raise one or two onions between the strawber- 
ry rows during the first year. 

The Tariff on Cranberries—While the new 
measure as passed by the house dves not spe- 
cifically mention this fruit, it provides a duty 
of le per quart on berries, and it is under- 
stood this will cover the case. 
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Does not stain, 
or injure the hands je 
Does not burn - 


Morse Bros. 
CANTON. MASS. 
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Save 40 per cent. and buy our 

“PARLOR CITY” Bicycle 

at $43.75—barrel hub, 

A A wm, Seamless tubing, all 

AYD\, AAD latest improvements; 

Aili Z\¥ A oe ve beauty, 
strength and speed. 


Our “GOLD COIN” Top 
Buggy 2t$44.50 cannot 
be bought elsewhere 

for less than $75.00. Ss. 
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SR BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE CO., 


Box B BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








THE THIEF OF TIME ! 


Procrastination says, “I 
will surely buy an 
ECLIPSE’ Spray 

$ Pump NEXT YEAR, 

; and take care of the orchard.” 

: Resnult—Nothing but cider apples 

: and another promise. Isn’t it 

: about time you sent for our cata- 

i logue and jearned how to care 

? for this valuable crop? 


MORRILL & MORLEY, 
Benton Harbor, ° flich. 


opRAY PUMpy 


21 STYLES. 
BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Catalogue and full treatise on spraying fruit 
and vegetable crops mailed free. ddress 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. = 
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foliage. No rear er or rubber valves. Twel 4 
chetet of Spray Pumps. Catalogue F 


REE. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Market St., Lockport, N.Y. 









Finest flavor; oom ~Strawbe verry 


Bear enormous Denald’s 
Elmira ‘Asparagus Roots; 4 
new production of rare merit. 
Greensboro Peach, Japan 
Plums, Small Freier MS oes 
Peach Seed. Catalogueyk 
HARERISON’S ; NURSERIES, SEALIN, MIX 


LET US SUPPLY YOU WITH YOUR.... 


Jae VEGETABLE PLANTS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 








We grow a full line of all the desirable varieties. We 
offer Tomato, Lettuce, Cabbage, Celery aud Sweet 
Potato plants at 25 cents per ; $1.25 per 1,000. For 
prices on large quantities, please apply to 


R. VINCENT, JR., & SON, White Marsh, Md. 


Mention American Agriculturist when you write. 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send for 
Circular. Wow prices for car load lots. 
yo 





RK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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Experience with Mongrel Geese. 


The articles on these fowl in our issues of 
Jan 2and March 20 have provoked further 
inquiry and more statements of interesting 
and profitable experience in Rhode Island. 
We hear of numerous efforts in this hné in 
many parts of the country the present year. 

Josiah Potter has raised wild cross - geese 
for 21 years. As he happened to start right 
with the large white-breasted ganders, and 
they were kept where there was a pond hole 
and where they could not help doing well, 
he succeeded from the start. One season he 
raised 95 from five mated pairs. Dealers buy 
them alive about Sept 1, when they clear up 
the whole lot, taking all ages, at so much per 
head. Last season he sold 36 wild cross gos- 
lhngs raised from four mated pairs. As his 
are fine, large specimens, they have brought 


THE POULTRY. YARD 


consists of a series of crates, especially ar- 
ranged. to trans- 
port eggs short or 
long distances 
without danger of 
breakage, at the 
same time mak- 
ing it possible to 
Inspect every egg 
without difficulty 
or loss of time in 
handling. The 
eggs are supported 
upon a cushion 
formed of a piece 
of tlannel or other 
soft fabric . sus- 
pended upon wires 
and. springs, these 
a wooden frame or tray, 











CARRIERS COMPLETE. 


turn enclosed in 








YOUNG MONGREL GEESE 


A cross of the African male upon wild geese, bred by Isaac C. Wilbur & Son of Rhode 


Island, last year. 
fattening for the Thanksgiving market. 


bim from $1.75 to $3.15 each, and usually $3 
each. 

Mr Potter thinks it very important to suc- 
cess that large wild ganders weighing from 
18 to 20 lbs be used. The black-breasted 
small-sized ganders weigh 15 lbs or less and 
do not mate so early. The largest kind are 
more quiet. He also mentioned a kind that 
bave a white ring about their necks and that 
are medium in size. He does not expect to 
secure eggs that have been fertilized if the 
weather is cold enough for water to freeze. 
Sometimes wild ganders will not mate until 
six or seven years old. Some will mate with 
any goose very readily if their mate is killed 
or removed from the vicinity. A well-tested 
wild gander of the large kind is worth $8 or 
$10. The ordinary wild ganders are uncertain 
and worth about $5 each. It is best not to 
have any wild geese on the place tuo divert 
the attention of the ganders, especially when 
they are first mated. 

Mr Potter finds the African female, or what 
he calls the large Mountain geese, best for 
the production of hybrids. White geese lay 
too few eggs and both the white and gray 
geese lay too early in the season and are 
through laying before the wild gander is 
ready to breed. The Brown Chinas lay early 
as well as late, but the goslings, he finds, are 
more tender when hatched. The Africans 
lay later and about as many eggs as you feed 
them for, or about 30 in number. He feeds 
the breeding geese lots of carrots during the 
fall and winter, as well as whole corn, oats 
and crushed oyster shells. 


Unique Egg Carrier. 


Something entirely new in a carrier for 
eggs, a description of which is published 
here for the first time, is the invention of F. 
H. Champlin of Hampden Co, Mass. As will 
be seen by the accompanying cuts the device 


The engraving is from a photograph of a pen of these birds as yarded for 


each holding a dozen or 15 eggs. In this 
manner the trays are so arranged with rabbets 
that they may be telescoped and thus united 
in a compact form for ready and safe trans- 
portation. In fitting one filled tray into an- 
other, the lower portion sets within the upper 
portion of the tray immediately below it. 
Each tray is titted with a handle formed of 
flexible cords, and a number of them are 
bound together by passing the handles of 
each tray through those of he one next be- 


SECTION OF CRATE. 


low, as shown in the illustration, the binding 
being fully completed by a strap at the top. 
It will be seen by this arrangement the pres- 
sure placed upon the eggs is only that exerted 
by the springs, and with these properly ad- 
justed by the right tension the eggs will be 
firmly held in position, and cannot come into 
contact with each other. The form in which 
the trays are placed for transportation is im- 
material. With the construction and arrange- 
ment the eggs cannot be dislodged trom their 
individual holding device, regardless of the 
position of the trays. This improved egg 





crate is an ideal arrangement, particularly 
for poultry fanciers and breeders desiring to 
ship a single ‘‘sitting’’ ot eggs, and for the 
poultryman who supplies family trade in 
towns and cities. The crate is now being 
placed on the market by its originators and 
additional notice of it will be found elsewhere 
in our columns. 
a 

Growth of English Imports of Eggs.—Fifty 
years ago the net annual imports of eggs into 
the U K were less than three eggs per unit of 
population. So great has been the growth of 
the trade that last year the supply from 
abroad represented an allowance of 40 for- 
eign eggs foreach inhabitant. Up to 1870 
about 90 % of the eggs imported yearly into 
the U K were from French ports. Now, how- 
ever, Russia, Austria and Italy are the origi- 
nal sources of a large part of England’s sup- 
ply of foreign eggs, Denmark also occupying a 
prominent position. The average value of all 
the eggs imported into the U K last year was 
returned at a shade more than lic per dz. In 
93 the average import price was placed at 
16}c, in ’90 16e, in ’80 a shade more than 17ec. 
In Russia, the production of eggs for export 
has developed remarkably during the past 
few years. In 1880 the total number of eggs 
exported from that country was only 77 mil- 
lions while in 795 it was 1411 millions. Ans- 
tria’s foreign trade in eggs has shown nearly 
equal growth, both of these countries in fact 
shipping large numbers of eggs into Germany 
for consumption there. 

Leg Weakness.—A. T. M., Kansas: This 
trouble 1n turkeys is usually the result of a 
fat condition of the hens and heavy weight of 
the male, his attentions causing injury to the 
spine. The remedy is to remove the male. 
Fowls, especially cockerels, that grow too fast, 
squat down on the ground. Sometimes there 
is also a deficiency of earthy matter in the 
bones. Bone dust may be freely used. Feed 
with substances which do not tend to fatten, as 
wheat, barley, meat. Internally may be given 
citrate of iron, 3 to 8 gr, daily,or some form of 
iron and quinine. Another receipt is sulphate 
of iron one grain a day, strychnine one-six- 
teenth of a grain, phosphate of lime five 
grains, sulphate of quinine one-half a grain, 
three times a day. 


Baby's Smooth, Fair Skin 


Is Due to Hood’s Sarsaparilla—it Cured 
Him of Dreadful Scrofulous Sores— 
Now in Cood Health. 


‘“-At the age of two months my baby 
began to have sores break out on his right 
cheek. We used all the local external ap- 
plications that we could think or hear of, 
to no avail. The sores spread all over one 
side of his face. We consulted a physician, 
and tried his medicine, and in a week the 
sore was gone. But to my surprise, in two 
weeks more another scrofulous looking 
sore made its appearance on his arm. It 
grew worse and worse, and when he was 
three months old I began giving him Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. I also took Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and before the first bottle was finish- 
ed, the soresEwere well, and have never 
returned. Heis now four years old, but 
he has never had any more of those scrofu- 
lous sores.” Mrs. 8. 8S. WROTEN, Farming- 
ton, Delaware. 


Hood’s 


Blood 








Sarsa- 
parilla 


Is the One True Purifier. §$1; 6 for $5. 


promptly, and 
25¢c. 


Hood’s Pills 29.232) 





162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


he largest breeders in the wor! 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively. Send for 168 page catalog. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 











Enlarging Our Butter Market. 


As has been shown in our columns from 


time to time, this rests largely with foreign 
countries. The United States is capable of 
producing much more butter than it con- 


sumes, Showing the necessity of finding a 
good outlet for the surplus abroad. We export 
more or less all the time to the West Indies, 
Ceutral and South America, a very little to 
Asia, but must find in England a customer for 
the bulk of our surplus. Unfortunately, a half 
dozen other countries also look to the U K for 
a butter outlet, notably Denmark, Holland, 
France and the colonies, including Australa- 
sia. With snch sharp competition, the neces- 
sity of furnishing just the quality, style of 
package, etc, is quite apparent. 

To that end, Secretary of Agriculture Wilson 
has taken hold of the question in earnest and 
proposes to find out just why England js not 
taking more butter from the U S, and what is 
needed to increase the trade. Much has 
been said in these columns and in other jJour- 
nals regarding quality, appearance, style of 
package, degree of saltiness, etc, required by 
English buyers, and the present effort of the 
department of agriculture lacks particular 
novelty in these directions. Some good 
should be developed, however, from the secre- 
tary’s proposal to send special agents with 
cousiguments of butter, to watch every move- 
ment from the time it is packed on this side 
the water until its ultimate sale across the re- 
tail counter in England. It would seem that 
enterprising exporters ought to have long 
since become acquainted with all these de- 
tails, yet additional information, though it 
comes from ofticial sources, should be welcome 
to them. Our export trade is improving, ex- 
ports for nine months ended March amount- 
ing to 25,000,000 lbs. compared to 16,000,000 ibs 
a year earlier, the bulk of this going to the U 
IX. Exports in March alune were a little more 
than 1,000,000 }bs. In that one month, how- 
ever, the U K imported nearly 32,000,000 Ibs 
butter, of which Denmark furnished more 
than half. 


aestialialeaiaiaaretetais 

Pasturing Cattle Across a Highway.—Many 
farws are so situated that the cattle must be 
driven across a highway to pasture. This al- 
most always affords trouble. The cattle will 
break away up and down the highway to feed 
by the roadside, instead of crossing the road 
directly from the pasture gate to the lane 
leading to the barn. A device is shown here- 
with that may prove of assistance in such 








cases. A narrow lane is built on each side of 
the road, extending well up to the carriage 
track but not close enough, of course, to prove 
any inconvenience to travelers. Two long 
bars of thin boards are then fitted to slide 
across the highway when the cattle are to be 
driven across, and then back again, out of the 
way of travel. A bent rod of iron connects 
the two ends of the bars, so that both can be 
slipped across the road at once, the bend in 
the rod permitting it to rest upon the ground 
so that the cattle can pass over it. To operat. 
this takes but a moment’s time. 





Up-to-Date Dairying cails for the best cows, 
methods and machinery. The great waste 
from imperfect raising of cream by the old 
methods is almost entirely checked by the 
separator. Before the De Laval Separator Co 
put their admirable ‘‘ Baby’’ separators on the 
market only creameries and large private dai- 
ries could afford a machine, but now every 
farmer who milks 10 cows cannot afford to be 
without a ‘‘ Baby.’’ They cost from $50 to $200, 
according to capacity, and are cordially recom- 
mended by nearly all the experiment stations 
and agricultural colleges in the country, as 
well as by many leading dairy and creamery 
men, in the highest terms. Send to the De La- 
val Separator company, 74 Cortlandt street, 
New York, for their handsomely illustrated 
catalog of separators. 
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LIVE STOCK 


CREAM: SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval “Baby” or Dairy Cream Sep- 
arators are now made in various different 
styles and sizes, to meet all separating require- 
ments, from the household buying its milk to 
the dairy of from one cow to one hundred. 
They range in milk separating capacity from 
175 lbs. to 700 lbs. per hour, and from 
$50.—to $225 in price. 








The De Laval machines were first and have 
ever continued best. Other so-called cream 
separators are mere cheap, inferior and infring- 
ing imitations. There are now more than 
100,000 De Laval machines in use, scattered 
over every country inthe world. Their sales 
are ten to one of all other makes combined. 
Satisfaction to the user and demonstrated sue 
periority to every other machine and creaming 
system is the universal condition of their sale. 

Send for new “Baby” or Dairy catalogue, No. 
257, just out. . 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal umes 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Illus. Catalogue. 
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THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, aud cheapest sove-taee Hatcher 
in the market. Cirevlars FREE. 

GEO. ERTEL Co., QUINCY. ILL, 





KEEPERS! 


SEND FOR sample copy of 


CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely Hlustrated Magazine and a 
Catalogue of BEE SUP PLI 1k . Valuable 


ven tovach one who men- 
fons this paper. THE A. +h ROOT OO., Medina, 0. 
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You want it all. 


affords largest cooling surface. 
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Fat : ae Milk 


Reid's Peerless Creamery cools milk quickest; raises 
most cream. The cans are in pairs—wide space between.and at rear 
May be used with water only. Fau- 
cets are underneath and straight—easy to clean. The advantages of 


REID'S creamery 


are all exp lained in our large illustrated catalog of creamery and dairy 
supplies th at you may have free by sending your name and address to 


A. H. REID, PHILADELPHIA, PA. and ELGIN, ILL. 
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The Improved U. S. 


Says H. L. Payson, Hopewell Farm, Hope, 
trade has 
doubled since I commenced using the Sep- 


Maine, “And my sweet-cream 


arator.’ 


ANOTHER SAYS: 


working to my 
one per cent. of butter fat. 


’L. TOTMAN. 
eb. 11, 1897. 


Many such lettersin our pamphlets. 
They are free. 
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Live Hustling Agents Wanted 
-... Where we have none. 


Vermont Farm 
lachine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


and eight years. 
Bardwell’s Ferry, Mass., 
















































































The No. 5 Improved U. 8S. Separator is 
entire satisfaction, the 
skim-milk showing only 14% hundredths of 
The machine 
is operated by my two a aged thirteen 
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We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE, 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other- 


wise. 

Advertisements known to be of an immoral or 
swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons, 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION having seen their “adv.” 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Lime as a special fertilizer for the sugar 
beet on all except extremely light soils, has 
given promising results in Germany and at 
the Rhode Island station. It usuaily in- 
creases the yield, and is also said to increase 
the sugar content. We would not wish to in- 
dorse either proposition, but we do urge that 
experiments with and without lime be tried 
by beet growers this spring. 
acessiessiaietiaiailiaic 

The new tariff will be reported to the Unit- 
ed States senate this week by the committee 
which has been tinkering it since it passed 
the house a month ago. The committee has 
evidently been trying to reduce the rates 
where they were excessive, and to so adjust 
the bili that it will win the majority’s sup- 
port. It remains to be seen whether in so 
doing the bill has been shorn of whatever di- 
rect benefit it promised to farmers. Few know 
how the senate committee has been hounded 
by representatives of certain interests that 
want special favors at the farmers’ expense. 
One of these is the manufacture of cigars, the 
capital and labor in which has long been 
protected to the tune of 1600 per cent, and 
now kicks because the Dingley bill grants 
one-tenth as much protection to the American 
grower of cigar leaf! Just so shoe manufac- 
turers want free hides, the sugar trust wants 
hight taxes on raw sugar, the woolen mills 
want low rates on wool, and so it goes. But 
they all want big protection on their own 
products. Now the farmer is only reasona- 
ble and consistent in his desires. He asks pro- 
portionately far less than any others. But if 
we are to have protection, the farmer de- 
mands his share, and especially does he de- 


EDITORIAL 


wand every iota of iton such things as to- 
bacco and sugar where it will directly benetit 
him. Upto the hour of this writing we are 
informed that the committee has not consent- 
ed to any demands of the sugar trust, nor has 
it yielded to the farmers’ demand for duties 
on Hawaiian sugar. This looks as though 
farmers would at least hold ali the advantages 
offered by the sugar scheduie as it passed the 
house. Let the senate give the farmer his 
due, even though his condition does not ena- 
ble him to support a lobby at Washington 
lavish with its noise and wealth in manufac- 
turing bogus public sentiment. 


An Extraordinary Announcement. 


The institution that comes most closely 
home to the majority ef families is the pub- 
lic school. It is the pride and glory uf every 
progressive community. Yet who does not 
recognize the defects of the educational sys- 
tem, whether public or private? Where is the 
intelligent parent, supervisor or teacher, who 
does not instinctively feel that present meth- 
ods of instruction fail to fully accomplish de- 
sired results? 

The kindergarten work, nature study, draw- 
ing and modeling, workshop practice in 
wood and iron, that are being introduced in 
so many schools, are an attempt to make up 
this deticiency. High school methods and 
equipment are constantly becoming more 
elaborate, to accomplish the better education 
demanded by the public. Technical schools, 
agricultural and mechanical colleges and 
institutes Jike the Pratt, Drexel and Armour, 
increase and flourish because they succeed 
to some extent in meeting the deficiencies of 
present methods of instruction. Yet how far 
from the ideal does all this fall, and how far 
such eguipment and methods are beyond the 
reach of the rural schools aud lower grades! 
It is these schools that give the only educa- 
tional training received by the bulk of the 
rising generation, for only a small fraction 
of the youth attend the high schools and col- 
leges. 

Now we believe we have discovered a 
means of supplying this long-missing link 
in the educational system. The new or nat- 
ural method is so simpie, so inexpensive, so 
wonderful in results, thatit has only to be 
understood to be appreciated. It is as yet 
comparatively new and quite unknown be- 
yond the sphere in which it has been evolved 
and applied with remarkable success. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist will begin in its next issue 
the publication of a series of short arti- 
cles (to be completed in June) descriptive 
of this new ideain education, with pictures 
that make plain its principles and applica- 
tion. 

This will be absolutely the first comprehen- 
sive publication ever made of the subject. We 
shall leave our discriminating readers and 
the educational world to testify at the close of 
the series, as to the service which American 
Agriculturist has done for not only our rural 
yuuth but for the advancement of education. 
Meantime, we ask suspension of indorsement, 
prejudice or opinion upon the new idea. But 
we bespeak for it earnest attention. The sub- 
ject is most opportune, now that the season 
of school examinations and exhibitions is at 
hand. 

This 1s one phase ot the higher life of the 
household and of the community that was 
barely touched upon in our prospectus of Dec 
5 last. We hope to morethan carry out the 
promises then made of our efforts toward *‘ The 
New Departure in Rural Life,’’ that means so 
much for the ‘*‘broader, richer and higher 
@piritual, educational, social and intellectual’’ 
aspects of existence. But this augurs no less 
attention on our part to the better profits and 
larger material prosperity required by the ag- 
riculturist, and by his family. 

a comsnlenslillaie tne 

It is right to prohibit the importation of 
seeds of grasses, clovers or other forage plants 
that contain the seeds of dodder, thistles, 
wild carrots or other pestiferous weeds. The 
Davidson bill (H R 2781), now before con- 
gress, provides for just this and for the in- 
spection of imported seed by the department 
of agriculture. But the bill also declares that 
no seed shall be offered for sale in the coun- 
try which contains any seeds of dodder, Cana- 


dian thistle, Russian thistle, wild onion or 
more than 1 % of the seed of wild flax, wild 
carrot, plantain, wild cress, quick grass, pen- 
ny cress, prickly lettuce, or wild mustard. 
The bill also provides that all seeds shall be 
accompanied by a guaranty of purity and ger- 
mination, though this shall not be construed 
to require the guaranty of a crop. Guaranties 
must be based upon tests conducted by deal- 
ers, or by the department of agriculture, or by 
any of the state experiment stations. Pur- 
chasers cf seeds for their own planting may 
have the same tested by the department or 
by their station, and the results of such tests 
may be publishedwith the names of the seeds- 
men. The act is to apply to ‘‘regular dealers 
in seeds, and net to farmers or persons grow- 
ing cereals and other seeds for the market,’’ 
and penalties for its violation run from $50 to 
$500 or imprisonment from 30 days to one year. 
The object of such a measure is certainly de- 
sirable, but two questions at once arise: 
First, is it practicable to carry out such a sys- 
tem of guaranties? and (2) will farmers pay 
the increased price necessary in order to cover 
the cost of producing and inspecting such 
seed? We shali be pleased to receive the 
views of farmers and of the trade concerning 
the same, all of which will be laid before the 

ouse committee on agriculture which has 
charge of the bill. 


— 

‘‘It is truly a gigantic problem that is involv- 
ed in prevention of floods in Mississippi valley, 
as was so ably set forth in your last issue. 
The first thing to be done is this: The entire 
system of levees from Cairo to the Guif should 
be under the charge of the United States gov- 
ernment. At present we of the southern states 
have to keep otf our lands the entire drain- 
age waters of the upper valleys of the Mis- 
souri, hio and Mississippi rivers.’’ This 
statement of the case by one of the most rep- 
resentative agriculturists 1n the south cer- 
tainly raises an interesting question. Why 
should those states have to bear the whole 
expense of protecting themselves against 
waters from the great vaileys to the north? 
It is clearly a national question. <A contro- 
versy rages over the merits of the levee sys- 
tem. Some authorities contend that the bed 
of the river is raised with every increase in 
the hight of the levees and therefore the latter 
system is entirely wrong. Others equally or 
better informed maintain to the contrary, and 
also point out that no other effective safe- 


guard has yet been suggested. 
- TT 


Have you profited by the timely and origi- 
nal information in our columns this spring? 
In last week’s issue, forinstance, nearly every 
line bore directly upon the work that is being 
done at this Original and compre- 
hensive reports upon the potato outlook and 
shortage in the southern crops, the wheat sit- 
uation, the improvement in wine and vine- 
yard prospects, and upon the condition and 
prospects for fruits, were all features of last 
week’s American Agriculturist. Such infor- 
mation is collected by no other agency and is 
found in no other paper. But isn’t it just 
what all farmers want in making or miodify- 
ing their plans as spring advances? Many 
business men pay $50 or $100 a year for a 
secret or special service of news pertaining to 
their business that doesn’t compare in worth 
with the value of our reports to farmers, who 
get them and all other features of American 
Agriculturist for the pittance of $1 a year! 
—two volumes of nearly 1600 pages. 
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season. 


Good for Secretary Wilson! He has named 
as special agent in charge of the scientific and 
statistical work of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture Prof C. W. Dabney. A 
lot of office seekers are mad because the ap- 
pointee is a democrat, and the salary ($4500) 
is one of the largest in the service. But the 
position is presumed to be quite outside of 
political considerations, and Prof Dabney cer- 
tainly showed fine qualifications for the posi- 
tion during his past four years’ service as as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture. Farmers want 
the best work and the best workers in the ag- 
ricuitural department and care little about 
the political views of the men in charge of its 
scientific work. The subordinates are aiready 
in the classified service and quite beyond po- 
litical changes. 









Full Acreage of Hops. 


The hop-growing industry, which, in com- 
mon with some other branches of agriculture, 
has suffered from under-consumption, is look- 
ing up. It is not probable there will be any 
material spread of hop growing in Wisconsin, 
which a few years ago was an important pro- 
ducer, nor is there anything to point to par- 
ticular effort in such occasional portions of 
the south as from time to time have experi- 
mented in hop culture. Yet the price recov- 
ery of several cents since the low level of tbe 
last year or two, with a practical assurance of 
a return to a stiff duty on foreign grown, com- 
mands attention in such parts of the country, 
as well as in the commercial hop belt of York 
state and the Pacific coast. 

Preliminary investigation just 
American Agriculturist, referring to crop 
prospects so far as acreage and _ early 
condition are concerned, develops the pos- 
sibility of an increased area in some 
directions, with this by no means. uni- 
form, some of the old reliable producing sec- 
tions reporting an actually smalier acreage for 
’97 than was harvested last season. The devel- 
opment of positive interest began with the ad- 
vancing price tendency last fall, andin the 
most important sections of New York yards 
were well cared for during the winter. Asa 
consequence, roots came through the cold 
weather in generally good condition and only 
a smal] acreage will be plowed up. One of 
our correspondents in Schoharie Co estimates 
10 to 15 % loss in this direction, portions of 
Otsego and Oneida reporting the same condi- 
tion, while there will be a little decrease in 
Madison, Montgomery and Chenango counties. 
This condition in central New York forecasts 
the crop starting in with a generally full acre- 
age. Ourreturns from all over New York, 
with occasional exceptions, report piactically 
no increase in new yards set out the past one 
or two years coming into bearing this year. 
So far as further extension in the future is 
concerned, this will depend very largely upon 
the course of the market. Outside the borders 
of the central New York hop section, interest 
is generally dormant. Fulton and Saratoga 
counties have practically gone out of hop 
growing, Cortland and Tioga counties are 
doing little nowadays, while Livingston on 
the west reports increased interest. In the 
nerthern counties, such as Lewis, Jefferson 
and St Lawrence, few yards are now found, 
with here and there a slight tendency to go 
into hops again. 

Our advices from the state of Wash- 
ington show a _ positive increase in hop 
acreage over the area finally harvested last 
season, certain sections indicating a complete 
doubling. There is apparently less tendency 
in this direction in Oregon; the roots in that 
state came through the winter in good condi- 
tion. With a continuance of favorable weath- 
er, the U S hop crop of ’97 has fair promise of 
Satisfactory yield. 
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The Decline in Transportation Rates. 





Rates of freight on farm produce from the 
west to the Atlantic seaboard are now phe- 
nomenally low. The all-rail rate on grain 
Chicago to New York is 15c per 100 lbs, and 
lake and rail 10c; the latter is equal to 6c per 
bu on wheat and 5.6c on corn. The rate to 
Boston and New England points is substan- 
tially the same. The all-rail rate one, two and 
three years ago was 20c per 100 Ibs; in ’93 it 
was 25c, in ’92 20c and in ’91 25c. The May 
l rate on pork and lard is 25c per 100 lbs, 
against 30c in earlier years. Lake navigation 
is a great leveler of freights. The first week 
of the present season saw the lake boats tak- 
ing 123,000 tons freight from Chicago, the 
railroads only 50,500 tons. It now costs ljc to 
carry a bushel of corn from Chicago to Buffalo 
via lake. 

Cost of transportation, while now lower 
than the level of the past few years, appears 
decidedly small compared with a generation 
ago, when it cost 5lc per bu to ship grain 
from Chicago to N Y. In the early 70’s, due 
to greater competition among an increasing 
number of transportation companies, freights 
began to decline in earnest, and 20 years ago, 
in ’77, the rate was 24c. Since that time there 
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has been an almost steady decline, although 
changes have been fewer during the last half- 
dozen years. The high freight rates years ago 
of course applied to paper money, when gold 
was at a considerable premium. Eliminating 
this, however, the all-rail rate of freight on 
grain from Chicago to N Y, reckoned in gold, 
was almost 38c per bu in ’67, compared with 9c 
to-day. As we have shown in earlier articles, 
the farmer now gets a much larger proportion 
of the export price paid for wheat than 20 or 
30 years ago. 


an 

European War and Farm Prices—The mar- 
kets for cotton and cereals were quick to re- 
spond to advices of actual fighting between 
Turkey and Greece. The influence on values 
of:what threatens to prove the beginning of a 
serious war, possibly extending to other and 
stronger European nations, was varied. 
Grains, led by wheat, immediately advanced, 
while cotton declined. The higher tendency 
in the market for grain und feed stuffs is 
readily explained. ‘Should the war cloud 
develop into serious and long continued com- 
plications, it means greatly disturbed condi- 
tions throughout a large pari of agricultural 
Europe, reduced yields of grain and forage, 
and consequently an increased call for Ameri- 
can produce. This would be especially true 
with the seat of war in southeastern Europe, 
which always has an important surplus of 
wheat and corn for Germany, France and the 
United Kingdom, competing directly with 
America aud Russia. The influence on cot- 
ton, on the other hand, was unfavorable. Eu- 
rope absorbs the bulk of our cotton surplus, 
and a war, providing it reached important 
proportions, would upset the industrial world 
there, with a consequent decrease in the de- 
mand from spinners for the staple. The rapid 
price changes of a week ago have been follow- 
ed by a less erratic course. 


Low Prices Help Rye Exports—While rye is 
always prone to follow wheat in its fluctua- 
tions, the price has long been at a much great- 
er discount than an average, one year with 
another. To this must be accorded the sharp 
increase 1n the export business, which 
amounted to nearly 6,000,000 bu during the 
past nine months compared with only 333,000 
bu the same period a year earlier. Were there 
any adequate outlet, however, we could spare 
much more of our annual crop, which ap- 
proximates 30,000,000 bu. 


The Delayed Southern Potato Crop—The 
next two weeks will have large influ- 
ence in determining the outcome of this sea- 
son’s potato crop in the south. Latest advices 
to this journal from the commercial growing 
potato sections, particularly in the lower 
Mississippi valley, point to continued setbacks 
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from floods in the river bottoms and excessive 
rainfall on the high giound. Unless rapid 
progress is made toward a better condition of 
things in the immediate future, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that many of the heavy ship- 
ping points will have small crops this year 
particularly in Ark, western Tenn and Miss. 
In some quarters, it is estimated that as high 
as a third of the potato acreage has been coy- 
ered by the Mississippi floods in adjacent ter- 
ritory. Where crops on the highland bave 
been damaged by the heavy rainfall, replant- 
ing has in many instances been necessary, 
this of course delaying the crop. 





To Prevent Potato Scab, soak the seed for 14 
hours in 15 gals water, to which is added 2 oz 
of corrosive sublimate (a deadly poison) pre- 
viously dissolved in hot water in an earthen 
basin. If the solution is stronger or the tu- 
bers are left in it much longer, it may kill the 
eyes. A less dangerous substance, indeed 
one that is non-poisonous and harmless, is 
formalin, 8 oz of which dissolved in 15 gals of 
water should soak the seed two hours. For- 
malin is sold at drug stores, but some of 
them charge a fancy price. Formalin can 
be had at 50c peri-lb bottle of the Kny- 
Scheerer Co of 17 Park place, New York city, 
N Y. In larger quantities it will be some- 
what cheaper, thus making a very cheap mix- 
ture. Either solution kills all germs of scab 
on the seed potatoes. See articles in issues of 
March 13 and April 10 for further particulars. 





A Thousand Beef Cattle Per Day are being 
shipped to foreign countries, this trade re- 
quiring the very choicest quality and continu- 
ing highly helpful to our cattle industry. 
March exports were 30,504 head, a little less 


‘than a year ago, yet 9 mos’ shipments at 258,- 


000, worth more than $24,000,000, show an in- 
crease Over a year ago of about 5 %. Such an 
excellent outlet for prime American beef, not 
mentioning our enormous exports of choice 
cattle in the way of dressed meats, does some- 
thing to solve the problem of utilization of 
cheap corn. In 9 mos our exports of fresh 
beef were 218,000,000 lbs; estimating 700 Ibs 
per carcass, this represents a total of another 
300,000 cattle. Foreign countries are pay.ng 
the U S tor beef and beef products at the rate 
of 54 millions dollars monthly 





To Pack Eggs in Salt, use ‘‘ coarse fine,’’ cover 
the bottom of tnb first with three inches salt. 
On this place the eggs, large end down, far 
enough apart so they will not touch each oth- 
er or sides of tub. Then cover this layer en- 
tirely with salt, follow by another layer of 
eggs, and so on until tub is full. Keep in a 
cool dry place.—[R. G. Buftington. 
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The Famous Poquonock Experiments. 
We have taken great pains during the past 
two years to present our readers with an in- 
telligent view of the progress and results of 
the very careful experiments that have been 
conducted at Poquonock by the Connecticut 
experiment station. Begun in 1892, the five- 
year tests were concluded with the 1896 crop. 
Further tests to illumine or settle disputed 
points in culture will be made, and mvch 
work is planned tu find out ail about the good 
and bad points of the various methods of cur- 
ing and sweating tobacco. The scientific 
work has been under the immediate super- 
vision of Dr E. H. Jenkins, vice director Con- 
necticut experiment station, who has written 
the reports. The document covering the work 
ot 1896 will be ready for mailing in about two 
weeks, and will be duly received by all who 
are on the station’s mailing list. From ad- 
vance proof sheets, American Agriculturist is 
able to give the results in time to beof use to 
tobacco growers this spring. 

The tinal results of the ‘95 crop 
mentation are given in the table which we 
shall print next week. It shows very high 
yields of tine quality on certain special formu- 
las and tobacco fertilizers,and especially Mapes 
tobacco manure, wrapper brand. The yield of 
the °96 crop is given in great detail, but we 
await the figures for the crop after sweating. 
Then the lessons of the whole iive years’ work 
can be fully deduced. But Jenkins has al- 
ready arrived at the following* conclusions: 

1. ‘*The use of 210 lbs of fertilizer-uitrogen 
per acre, either in form of castor pomace or 
cottonseed meal, has given a larger crop of 
tobacco annually for tive years than either 105 
or 175 lbs of fertilizer-nitrogen. This gain 
has been in wrapper leaf altogether; the more 
valuable part of the crop. The percentage of 
wrapper leaf in the crop was 68 when 210 lbs 
of fertilizer-nitrogen were used, 63 and 61 
when smaller quantities of fertilizer-nitrogen 
were applied. Where 210 Ibs of fertilizer- 
nitrogen were used, the pole-cured wrapper 
leaves were very slightly heavier (60 long 
wrapper leaves, 85 short wrapper leaves to the 
lb) than those raised with smaller amounts of 
fertilizer-nitrogen (63 long wrappers, 87 short 
wrappers per 1b). The difference 1n fire-hold- 
ing capacity was too slight to have signifi- 
cance. 

2. ‘**The plot having 210 lbs of nitrogen in 
form of cottonseed meal produced 224 Ibs 
more of crop than the one having 105 Ibs of 
nitrogen. At 12}c per pound, this gain 
amounts to $28.06 per acre. The increased 
amount of fertilizer, 1500 lbs, at $25 per ton, 
costs $18.75, so that it has paid to use the 
larger quantity of fertilizer—provided the 
quality of the leaf was not damaged by it. 
The quality of the 1896 crop cannot be deter- 
mined till the fall*of 1897,but the tobacco from 
plots having the largest quantity of fertilizer- 
nitrogen, whether cottonseed meal or castor 
pomace, has, on the average of four years’ 
crops, been of better quality than that from 
plots with smaller amuunts of fertilizer-nitro- 
gen. 

3. ‘*The average yield of tobacco, as well as 
the yield of wrapper leaves, was decidedly 
larger on PlotJ, which received part of its ni- 
trogen ina single application of nitrate of soda 
after the crop was nearly half grown, than on 
either of the other plots; the individual leaves 
were no heavier, nor was there any percepti- 
ble difference in fire-holding capacity. The 
quality of the wrapper leaf must determine 
whether the practice is a protitable one. The 
indications are that the quality of the crops, 
where nitrate of soda was applied after the 
plants were partly grown, was inferior to that 
of Plot H, to which no nitrate was added.’’ 

The average quality of tobacco raised on 
cottonseed meal has been somewhat better 
than that of tobacco grown on castor pomace. 
But the pomace gives a larger yield by an 
average for the five years of 111 lbs per acre, 
the difference in wrappers being 25 lbs per 
acre. Nitrogen in pomace has cost 4c per Ib 
more than in meal, so that at the same price 
(12}c per lb) for both crops, the pomace shows 
$5.50 per acre wore profit than the meal. 
But the improved quality of leaf grown on 
meal will usually offset this gain. American 
Agriculturist would advise the use of cotton- 
seed meal or linseed meal in preference to 
castor pomace even at the same price. 

Three years’ tests show that linseed meal 
supplying the same quantity of nitrogen per 
acre produces about 100 lbs per acre less than 
cottonseed meal and 240 lbs Jess than castor 
pomace, but the quality of leaf raised on lin- 
seed was superior. 

Other results will appear next week. 


Our New Book. 


The great work on ‘‘Tobacco Leaf, its Cul- 
ture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture,’’ 


after fer- 


TOBACCO 


upon which Col Killebrew and The Editor 
have been engaged for several years, is meet- 
ing a cordial reception. W. F. Andross, the 
well known Connecticut authority, writes us: 

‘*Your tobacco book received with much 
pleasure. It is far better than I even expect- 
ed, and contains much valuable information 
not found 1n any other work.’’ 

The book is advertised in another column 
of tais issue, while a descriptive circular of it 
will be mailed free to all applicants. 

svocuntiniiiaitilianacaoe 
Maryland Growers Should Raise Only the Best. 

The great competition that Maryland tobac- 
co has to combat in recent years requires and 
demands that planters should use every en- 
deavor to secure a greater proportion of the 
higher grades of tobacco that we are enabled 
to produce upon our soils, which, together 
with our peculiar climate. has made lower 
Maryland tobacco desirable and sought after 
for specific purposes. J advance the proposi- 
tion, thatitis not generally known among 
our tobacco growers that this competition ex- 
ists; yet it is a fact that France, Holland and 
Germany take nearly the entire desirable 
product of lower Maryland tobacco, practi- 
cally all of the firm leaf, while Austria takes 
all our best seconds, the balance going to Ger- 
many. A small portion, very small indeed, 
is used by our domestic manufacturers. None 
goes to England, where a large proportion of 
our firm leaf| tobacco in former years found a 
ready market at remunerative prices, while 
the lower grades of common tobacco find a 
limited market in Germany and Holland. A 


tax of 83c P lb levied by the English govern- 
ment upon all tobacco imported into that 
country is all sufficient to effect this result. 
Our best tobacco is practicaliy all consumed 
in France, Holland, Austria and Germany 
and as they require but little of the common 
grades, our planters must recognize the ne- 
cessity of growing and securing a greater pro- 
portion of the highest grades in their crops 
and of keeping up the standard of Maryland 
tobacco.—({Samuel Cox, Jr, to Md Farmers’ 
Institute. 


The Market at New York City. 


Leaf sales have been of considerably reduc- 
ed volume duriug April. Extensive plans 
were being arranged to import large quanti- 
ties of wrapper leaf before the new tariff bill 
should take effect, but Secretary Gage’s recent 
order has destroyed nearly all such plans. 
Manufacturers are again coming into the mar- 
ket for tobacco, but 1t is all held at the full ad- 
vanced prices asked since Jan1l. An all to- 
bacco cigarette manufacturer secured a large 
lot of Connecticut leaf, but no other extensive 
purchases are recorded for last week. Gans 
reports sales last week as 1500 cs and 3600 cs 
for the previous week. Exports of domestic 
cured leaf continue of steady volume, over 
4000 cs being shipped last week. At Amster- 
dam inscription sales, Americans are bidding 
very high prices. At the second sale, April 
14, 4000 bales were bought for America and it 
is said nearly $1,000,000 changed hands in the 
transactions. In Havana tobacco while trad- 
ing is quiet, prices are fully up to all quota- 
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REDUCED PRICES ! 


THE MAPES MANURES 


For Corn, Tobacco, Turnips, Mangolds, etc. 


For record of the Mapes Tobacco Manure-in the five years’ course of experiments at Po- 
quonock, Conn., under the supervision of the Connecticut State Experiment Station, see Report 
1897, just issued by Connecticut State Experiment Station. 


Highest average quality, Largest Yields. 
High percentage of desirable wrappers, ‘‘very profitable.” 


The claims made for the Mapes Tobacco Manure are fully substantiated by the record of 
these famed experiments, including 29 plots, and all leading materials and fertilizers. 

It is from the combination of these characteristic features of the Mapes tobacco, heavy 
yield and high quality, that the profits of the grower must come. 

Highest prices obtained for tobacco for several years past have been received for crops 
grown with the Mapes Tobacco Manure alone, and reported in the agricultural and trade journals. 
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tions of the year. In Wis, O and N Y, prac- 
tically all serviceable leaf is bought up and in 
Pa but little is unsold by growers. 





New Yorx—The tobacco industry is look- 
ing up quite a little at Ira, Cayuga Co. 
Several crops of °96 have been sold at 
10e per lb, while others have refused 12c. 
Some old damaged crops sold at 6 to 8c. 
Growers are preparing plant beds at pres- 
ent. Some have been sown a fortnight. 
There will be a largely increased acreage. in 
the Baldwinsville vicinity tobacco is being 
bonght to the poorest stuff unsold. Buying 
is going on continually. There are many pur- 
chasers from different sections, and they all 
feel that if they secure any tobacco they must 


secure itin the face of much competition. 
The prices have not changed materially re- 


cently, but they are, nevertheless, very firm. 
Good lots of 1596 are selling at from 9 to 
12c, principally at 10c, for round lots. No 
sales reported for old leaf; shipping lots at 
less than from 3 to 4c. One lot of shipping, 
19 cs, was sold at 4c. Thereis a sharp de- 
mand for low grades, even for trash. John 
Gibson sold 10 cases ’96 at 9c. The sales run 
up to several hundred boxes of all kinds, old 
and new. On April 1 payments came due, 
and a little before that date buyers were on 
hand for the purpose of purchasing at lower 
rates, many growers being in need of cash to 
meet their payments. The market, therefore, 
has been lively here. The quantity of tobacco 


being received in this market from day to 
day, and at other points, is large, and the 


result, in a monetary sense, is that there is 
considerable money putin circulation in the 
Onondaga section. Of course, the farmers 
are helped by the sales of their tobacco. More 
than usual interest is being taken in the mat- 
ter of growing tobacco this year. The grow- 
ers seem desirous of procuring good seed, and 
will doubtless take more pains in growing 
suitable leaf than in former years. 

The Florida commissioner of agriculture es- 
timated the Florida tobacco crop of 1896 as 
follows: Columbia Co 7a, Duval 1, Gads- 
den 3640, Hillsboro 1, Jefferson 1, Leon 
48, Osceola 1, Paseo 366, Polk 6, Taylor 1, 
Walton 25, Washington 4; total 4101. Esti- 
mated yield 2,035,298 lbs, valued at $520,995. 








Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK. 

As regards the condition of the grange 
in general, we have great reason to re- 
juice. While nearly every branch of business 
and industry in our country has languished 
and been sorely tried, and many of them 
brought to the verge of ruin, our order has 


continualiy grown in strength and useful- 
ness. Nota single state but what has made 


decided advancement, not alone in member- 
ship, but the bonds of fraternal friendship and 
brotherly love have drawn the north, south, 
east and west into closer and more friendly 
relationship. It was indeed cheering as we 
gathered at the birthplace of our order at the 
last national session, and. grasped the hand 
of our brothers from all sections of our coun- 
try, to feel that differences of opinion upon 
questions of the day had not in the least elim- 


inated our love for one another or the order. 
[State Master O. H. Hale. 
Dutchess Co Pomona grange meets with 


Pine Plains grange May 4. It is expected that 
a Patrons’ Insurance Co for Dutchess Co will 
be organized. 

Williamson Grange Mercantile Co, which 
started a grange store in this village last 
spring has just declared a 145 % dividend 
on the capital stock. The following ofticers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, M. O. Engleson; vice-president, G. M. 
Nichols; secretary, A. B. Nash; treasurer, D. 
C. Hance. The board of directors is composed 
of the above officers and the following named 
persons: D. R. Milhan, J. 8S. Pease, J. G 
Gates, J. H. Yeomans, A. Du Burk, A. Chit- 
quennoi, M. Kenyon, D. De Right and W. C, 
Milhan. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Hunterdon Co Pomona grange held its 
quarterly meeting with Kingwood grange at 
Barbertown, April 23. Business of impor- 
tance was transacted in which each grange is 
interested. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the Hun- 
terdon Co agricultural society was held at the 
hall of Locktown grange April 17, the follow- 
ing program being carried out: The relation 
of the grange to the county board and the 
advantages to be derived by co-operating more 
closely together was ably presented by Maj 
V. R. Mathews, president of the fcounty 


board, and was followed by a free discussion 
by Secretary W. W. Case, H. F. Bodine and 
other members of the board. The feeding of 














SEASONABLE TOPICS 


quality into milk was also ably presented by 
George W. Hockenbury, superintendent of 
Locktown dairymen’s association, followed 
by George H. Scott, proprietor of the Bap- 
tisttown creamery. Locktown creamery is 
said to be the most prosperous creamery in 
Hunterdon Co. Its president, secretary, 
treasurer, board of directors, superintendent 
and his assistant are all members of Lock- 
town grange. 


Sugar Beet Notes. 





The location of the beet sugar factory at 
Merrillan, Wis, by the North western beet sugar 


company, in consideration of a bonus of 
25,000 acres of Jackson county land, is ap- 
parently assured. It is definitely an- 


nounced in the newspapers that $500,000 of 
the $600,000 capital stock has been subscrib- 
ed, most of it being held by eastern men. The 
contract for the plant, it is reported, has 
been let to Cincinnati parties and the work 
of construction is to be completed by Oct 1. 
The Tupper bill has passed both 


of the New York legislature and will proba- 
bly be signed by Gov Biack. It appropriates 
$25,000 to be paid asa bounty of not more 
than le per Ib on sugar made from beets 
rown within the state for which $5 per ton 
nas been paid. The commissioner of agricul- 
ture is authorized to spend $2500 in experi- 
ments in beet sugar culture. 
oo elaine 
Frog Breeding.—Subscriber, Pa: Every lit- 


tle while some item about the great profits in 
frog farming appears in some sensational 
paper. But after diligent search, we have not 
been able to find that such an establishment 
is in existence anywhere. There are many 
damp localities where frogs thrive better than 
in other places and where catching them for 


branches - 
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their legs is quite an industry, but this is on- 
ly a natural development and there is no cul- 
ture or farming about it whatsoever. 





Peanut Culture.—C. M. B., Dauphin Co, Pa: 
Peanuts have been grown successfully in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, but their principal 
place of cultivation is Virginia and Tennes- 
see. Anyone interested in this subject or in- 
tending to go into the cultivation of peanuts 
should have the complete book on the subject, 
Jones’ Peanut Plant, price 50c. For sale by 
Orange Judd Company, New York. 





More About the Onion Maggot, Smut, etc.— 
The comprehensive article in our issue of 
April 10, that gave the proper treatment to 
avoid this pest, has led to further inquiries 
from onion growers all over the country. 
Such are informed that the kainit recommend- 
ed is a low grade potash salt to be had ot 
any fertilizer agent or manufacturer, or direct 
from the importers, German Kali Works, 93 
Nassau street, New York city, who will send 
a free circular about it. Prof John B. Smith 
writes: ‘‘Sulphate of — as against onion 
smint is used by soaking the sets in a solution 
of 1 lb of the sulphate in 15 gallons of water, 
fur two hours. This will kill any spores of the 
fungus that may be on the sets, and if the 
land is clear, the resulting crop will usually 
be also free from smut.’’ 





Eggs.—Subscriber has a Plymouth Rock hen 
which lays eggs about the size of robins’ eggs; 
the shell is hard, there is no yelk. This is 
one of the freaks of nature and it is not easy 
to say what is the cause. Send the hen toa 
neighbor for a while; probably the change 
will cure her. 
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NEW YORK. 
The Legislature. 


The legislature adjourned April 24. The 
most important measures passed were the 
Greater New York and the Raines liquor 
bills and much time was devoted to investiga- 
tion of the trusts and discussion on the anti- 
trust bills. Agriculture was better cared for 
than was at first expected, but the aggregate 
appropriations are but small compared with 
appropriations for other purposes. The bill 
A last week by the governor appropriates 
$100,000 for the department of agriculture, an 
increase of $15,000 over last year; 56,000 for 
the various county and town agricultural so- 
cieties; 50,000 for the Geneva experiment sta- 
tion; 34,428.80 for Cornell university, being 
interest on land script fund; 22,480 for the 
state museum and 130,150 for the fish, game 
and forest commission. The governor also 
signed the bill appropriating 41,000 for erect- 
ing and equipping suitable buildings for ex- 
periments and investigations in dairying in 
all its relations, in horticulture, in plant dis- 
eases and insect pests at the Geneva experi- 
ment station. The plans are subject to the 
approval of the commissioner of agriculture 
and the state architect. Prof Jordan worked 
hard for the success of this measure. 

The Higbie bill to abolish the labor system 
of taxation for highway purposes passed the 
senate early in the week, but was killed in 
the assembly after a bitter fight by a vote of 
73 to 64. All the good roads bills introduced 
met a similar fate. This idea of road im- 
provement cannot be successfully carried out 
without the combined effort of the various ag- 
ricultural societies, the grange, every indi- 
vidual farmer, through his representative,and 
the wheelmen’s societies. 

The Fuller vinegar bill as amended by Mr 
Armstrong, and reviewed in our last issue, 
came up for a third reading in the senate al- 
most at the last moment of the final session 
and being objected to, was virtually killed, 
as there was no time to give it further con- 
sideration. This will please the manufactur- 
ers of vinegar, but the farmer cannot sell his 
pure apple cider vinegar without being liable 
toa fine if it falls below standard. This bill 
had tne hearty support of the commissioner 
of agriculture and its defeat is to be regretted. 

Gov Black has appointed  Lieut-Gov 
Woodrudf, State Engineer Campbell, W. 
Adams and Forest Commissioner Charles H. 
Babcock as the forest preserve board created 
under his recently passed Adirondack forest 
bill. The annual supply bill as sent to the 
governor carries a total appropriation of 
1,678,120.72, an increase over last year of 
26,345.66. At the last moment an appropria- 
tion of 15,000 for the state board of health for 
tuberculosis inspection was appended. 


Albany Co o—At Clarksville, farmers are 
very busy plowing and sowing oats. Heavy 
rains have kept the ground wet and delayed 
work. Rye is looking very well. Some fruit 
men claim that all small fruits were injured 
by the heavy frosts of the 19th and 20th. At 
Knox, the maple sugar season was gvod and 
more than an average crop was made. Not 
much sowing has been done yet. Winter 
grains are looking well. Grass has a fine 
Start. 

Beekman, Dutchess Co, April 28—Atmos- 
pheric conditions favorable for grass and 
grain. The recent rainy weather has pre- 
vented many farmers from sowing oats. But 
little attention will be given to sowing a 
mixture of peas and oats. The best quality 
of hay is sold to home consumers for $9 per 
ton delivered. Farmers plowing for corn 
and potatues. A larger acreage will be de- 
voted’ to potatoes and onions than usual. 
About the usual amount of phosphates will 
be used on quick growing crops. 

Bedford, Westchester Co, April 27—lKye 
and wheat wintered well and are very prom- 
ising. Favorable weather is giving grass a 
fine start. Farm work progressing fairly 
well. Some gardening done. Few potatoes 
planted yet. Considerable corn ground plow- 
ed. Fruit trees coming forward rapidly and 
promise to blossom well. Greenin apple 
trees very full of fruit buds. Apples now 
nearly all disposed of. On account of low 
price hundreds of barrels were fed to stock,as 
it was impossible to sell them for enough to 
pay for the marketing. Few potatoes still on 

and and if of good quality retail in small 
lots for $1.50 per bb]. Good fresh cows in 
demand at good prices. Six-weeks-old pigs 
in brisk demand at 3 each. Farmers receiv- 
ed 80c to 1.10 per 40-qt can for milk sent to 
New York in March. Roads are in unusually 
good condition. The April meeting of the 
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Bedford farmers’ club was held the 14th. 
There was a good attendance and a most in- 
teresting and profitable talk on Farmers’ gar- 
dens was given by James E. Rice,who is well 
known throughout the state as an institute 
worker. He isa valued and active member 
of Yorktown and Bedford farmers’ clubs. 
The May meeting ofthe club will be held at the 
Clark hoinestead. Edwin Hoyt of the well- 
known nursery firm of Stephen Hoyt’s Sons at 
New Canaan will talk on Spraying in all its 
branches. .Mr Hoyt is everywhere recog- 
ed as an authority on all nursery and fruit 
growing topics. 


Chautauqua Co p—At Ellery, little seeding 
done yet. A large acreage of early pvutatoes 
will be planted. Cows will go to pasture in 
fair condition. Few farmers bave had to buy 
hay. Pigs are in demand at $2 each. Butter 
is 12 to i4ec per 1b. The cheese factory has 
opened, as has the Chautauqua Lake cream- 
ery.——At Kiantone, winter wheat and &Srye 
look well. Many fields will have to be re- 
seeded owing to damage by army worm last 
fall. B. J. Cheney, arrested for selling oleo- 
margarine, was convicted and fined. 

Colesville, Broome Co, April 27—A large 
new poultry house belonging to C. E. Hol- 
comb, containing 100 hens, 80 chicks, incuba- 
tor, brooders and grain caught fire from a 
lamp in one of the brooders and burned to 
the ground recently. Loss partly covered by 
insurance. W. W. Sisson is getting all the 
milk he can handle at his creamery. 

Constable, Franklin Co, April 28—Weather 
is good for grass, but a little too wet for much 
work. It has been the best sugar season for 
many years. Farmers are building fences and 
drawing out manure. Some are uncovering 
their hops. They seem to have wintered 
well. Clarence Dowd of Chautauqua bought 
and shipped a carload of potatoes in town at 
18¢ per bu for Green Mountains and 15e for 
other kinds. Laurence Bradley and Mr Mce- 
Queen bought and shipped a carload of calves 
and sheep last week. The butter factory at 
the Corners is running with but a small 
amount of milk at present. 


Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, April 28—April 
has been a coid, snowy month. The ground 
was white the morning of the 20th. A car of 

otatoes was loaded here last week at 12c per 
yuu. The sugar season was the finest for 
years and a very large supply was made. No 
sowing has been done yet, as it has been too 
wet. Butter is l6e and eggs still hold at 8e 
per doz. Many cattle are out in the pas- 
tures. 

Hoiland Patent, Oneida Co, April 29—Cows 
are selling readily at $30 to 40 each and a 
carload from Jefferson county arrives weekly. 
Oats nearly all sown and one farmer planted 
potatoes the 23d. The trade in commercial 
ertilizers increases yearly. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co, April 27—Winter 
grain looking spotted and more clover was 
frozen during the winter than in years before. 
Many are resowing fields seeded last year. 
This will make a short crop of hay. Prices 
remain low. There is an advance in hay. Po- 
tatoes drag along at 15c with plenty in stock. 
Apples 15c per 100 lbs. Cows $%5 to 30 each, 
veal calves 4c 1 w if very fine. 

Morris, Otsego Co, April 27—On the morn- 
ing of the 18th the ground was frozen quite 
hard, and all day the mercury stood below 
freezing. Top price for butter here is l4e. 
Many farmers have contracted for 19¢ and up- 
ward to be sent to other markets. Veal calves 
4he 1 w. 

Mattituck, Suffolk Co, April 28—Potuatoes 
are bringing 35c per bu, a little better than 
they were doing a while ago. A _ larger acre- 
age than usual of seed cabbage has been set 
out. They wintered well and all have started 
good. Wheat is looking fine and oats are 
coming up. Farmers are planting potatoes. 
The usual acreage will be planted. Hudson 
& Co are building an addition to their can- 
ning house so as to have more storage room. 
H. J. Reene has an incubator and has about 
300 chickens hatehed, all doing well. Alert 
& Maguire have contracted for 20 acres of 
cauliflower at lc per lb. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, April 27—Grass 
bids fair for a better growth than for the two 

ast years. Business is assuming a more 

opeful aspect. Stock is coming out to grass 
in fine condition and the dairy yield is up to 
the general average for several years past. 
Stock of all kinds in very good demand and 
the trade in horses is tending upward. La- 
borers are getting about the same wages as 
last year. here will be a less acreage of po- 
tatoes and hops than last year and more of 





oats, corn and stover corn. A number of 
cheese factories are in operation. The prod- 
uct will be generally full cream cheese and 
but little skim or filled cheese will be manu- 
factured in this locality. The sale of phos- 
phate has exceeded that of any previous year, 
as has also grass and clover seed. .The sport- 
ing element is building a race track which is 
likely to absorb the agricultural fairs for a 
while at least. 

New Kingston, Delaware Co, April 28~ 
Farmers are behind with spring work. Some 
in the valley have sown oats. Hay fast disap- 
pearing and had it not been supplemented 
with grain would have been gone long ago. 
Abortion is quite prevalent among cows in 
this valley and they are not in very good con- 
dition. Grasshoppers put in an_e early 
appearance. Home market for butter is 14 
to lic, eggs 8c, hay $10 to 15 as to quality. 
The quality generally is very poor. 
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Oyster Bay, Queens Co, April 27—Tie 
son opened earlier than usual. Much plow- 
ing already done and some have finished 
planting potatoes. Abont the usual acreage 
will be planted. Some are about ready to set 
out cabbage plants. Winter grain is looking 
well. Eggs 10c, butter very low, potatoes $1.25 
per bbl. Mr Deacon has a 400-egg capacity 
incubator. He has been very successful in 
hatching and rearing young chicks and is 
shipping some at 20c per lb. Heis hatching 
ducks now. Contractor R. C. Colyer has put 
the roads in tine shape. Atthe spring elec. 
tion the town passed a unanimous vote to 
build 50 miles of macadam roads at a cost of 
$500,000 to be completed in four years. C. F. 
Colyer’s new house is nearly completed. 

Pittstown, Kensselaer Co, April 28—Farm- 
ers are busy plowing, but are behind on ac- 
count of excessive rains. Potatoes are selling 
at 50 to 65c per bbl. There are not many left 
in farmers’ hands. About the same acreage 
will be planted as last year. Straw has drop- 
ped to $12 and some are holding. Apples are 
all cleaned up at $1 per bbl. Eggs are 10c 
per doz. 

Port Byron, Cayuga Co, April 27—Spring 
work well under way and some oats already 
sown. The early part of April was mild and 
favorable for outdoor work, but the past week 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK. 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the foliowing week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not ve accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this department will prove a pay- 
ing investment. 

Addre: 

AMERICAN 


52 Lafayette Place, 


LIVE STOCK. 


EGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS.—Spning pigs eligible, far- 

©\ row of 1896 all sold. Orders being booked. Grandsire of one 

half the pigs sold for $1200.00. Dame first-prize takers and contain 

blood lines of those now selling west at such enormous prices. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. SMITH HARDING, Westfield, Mass. 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 











COTCH COLLIES—Two dogs, two bitches. Write, Also fancy 
WO Poultry and Ducks; Fox-hound Puppies. J. K. BOYCE, Sum- 
mitville, N. Y. 





AISE Belgian Hare for market. More profit than cows. Circu- 


lars free. ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forestgrove, Pa. 


ECCS AND POULTRY. 


Vy HITE WYANDOTTES only. Eggsfor hatching from strong 
vigorous stock. Fine layers and. sneureanes for market 
oe ale 15 eggs, $2; 45 for $5. JAS. A. WOODWARD, Westfield, 








6 Houdan or Rose Comb Brown Leghorn Eggs. $3; 30. $1.75; 
15, $1. Six other varieties. Circular free. J. L. BUMP ® 
SON, Whitney's Point, N. Y. 





OUNG, LAYING, BROWN LEGHORNS.75 cents each; Rocks, 
9 cents. JAS. TAGGART, Northumberland, Pa. 


FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


TRONG Rooted Strawherry Plants, $1.50 per thousand. 
logue freee CEDAR PARK FARM, Somerset, Mass. 





Cata- 





NINSENG STALK and Root will be sent for one dollar, any one 
can find the roots. HENRY WRIGHT, Metal, Pa. 

ORSE RADISH SETS for sale at prices to suit the times. 
M. LUTHER, Milford, Otsego Co., N. Y. 











has been cold and stormy. Wheatis looking 
fairly well. Farmers who held their potatoes 
are in the same predicament they were last 
spring. There is no market. There will be 
a large decrease in acreage this year. 


Washington Co o—At Vaughns, there isa 
decrease in amount of fertilizer used. Work 
has been delayed by rains. Milk dealers are 
paying 75 to 80c per 40 qt-can. Mortgage 


holders are anxious to realize at almost any 


price. A farm was recently sold for $1600 
that a few years ago was mortgaged for 2800. 
Farms are selling for less than half cost. 


Horses are doing about 10 % better than last 
year, but it takes a fine heavy pair to bring 
175. Cows average 30 each.——At Greenwich, 
sheep shearing is in progress. Grade wool 
is 15¢c and heavy merino 12c perlb. Henry N. 
Dunham is setting out an orchard of 100 ap- 
ple trees. Fat lambs are in demand at 4 to 5c 
per lb. Some oats have been sown, but farm 
work is much delayed. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, April 28—Weather 
very cold. Grass starting slowly. Wheat has 
made an unusually fine growth and it is diffi- 
cult to find a poor field. Farmers have spent 
much thought on this year’s crops and are 
cutting down the acreage of potatoes to quite 
an extent and planting more of a variety. 
Cabbage kept over to set for seed came out in 
fine shape with little or no shrinkage, which 
gives a larger acreage than usual. Asparagus 
fields are starting slowly and but few have 
begun ridging. A few days of warm sun will 
make quite a change. A large acreage of cau- 
liflower will be set, both for market and 
pickles. Grain, hay and truck of all kinds 
are taking the place of potatoes, the usual 
staple crop. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 

Bellefonte, Center Co, April 29—Most of the 
vats are in the ground and the largest portion 
of corn ground plowed, while truck farming 
and gardening have been advanced wonder- 
fully. One feature is very noticeable this 
spring and that is that on the experimental 
and state college farms the large farms of Col 
W.. Fred Reynolds, Hon John A. Woodward’s 
farm and a few others where agriculture has 
been made a study and carned along on a 
scientific basis, everything, even to plowing 
and sowing, seems very much further advanc- 
ed than on those farms where the owners go 
along from year to yearin the same old rut. 
This, in itself, isa great argument in favor 
of advanced study and methods in farming. 
There are many old potatoes on hand yet and 
the tubers are a drug on the market at 12c 
per bu. Apples are still as low as 25c. 

Springboro, Crawford Co, April 28—Roads 
are now. mostly dry and road machines are 
being used to good advantage... Creameries 
and cheese factories are running with a good 
patronage. A warm rafn will make pastures 
excellent. A beet sugar factory, yet on pa- 
per, is to he established at Erie. Plenty of 
hay at $6.50 per ton. Good horses by the 
carload are shipped from this point every 
week. Powell Bros of on ey farms 
have about $100,000 in stock. Eggs do not 
improve in price. Apples are finding a local 
market at 25c. 

Summer Courses at the State College—One 
of the most important steps recently taken by 
the trustees and faculty of the state college 
is the decision to establish several summer 
courses, for the purpose of making the labora- 
tories and shops of the college available dur- 
ing a part of the summer vacation for the 
teachers of the state, and those who intend to 
become teachers, as wel] as those who wish 
to pursue special lines of research. <A further 
purpose is tu give courses that persons who 
are not quite fully prepared to enter college 
may have opportunity to take a six weeks’ 
drill in the subjects in which they are defi- 
cient. These courses will not be confined to 
posses who propose to enter the state col- 
ege, but will be open to students who expect 
to apply for admission to any college. 


Dairy School Bill Favorably Reported— 
Among the measures of interest to farmers 
and dairymen now pending in the legislature 
is a bill introduced by Hon . L. Martin 
of Lawrence for the promotion of the agricul- 
tural and dairy interests of the common- 
wealth. This bill provides for the erection 
and equipment at the state college of a dairy 
school building and accessories sufficient for 
100 students and also for some extension of 
the work of agricultural investigation. The 
bill has been favorably reported from the 
committee on agriculture by a unanimous 
vote. 
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NEW JERSEY. 
The Experiment Station and Its Work. 





The 17th annual report of the New Jersey 
state agricultural experiment station and 
the 9th annual report of the N J agricul- 
tural college experiment station, both at New 
Brunswick, are now ready for distribution 
in one volume, free to all farmers in the state 
who apply for it. Both institutions are under 
the same management, except that the former 
is supported by the state at an expense of 
$15,000 per year, while the latter receives a 
like sum from the federal treasury under the 
Hatch act. The book is so bulky as to be 
formidable and it would be well if the station 
would put out a boiled-down summary of the 
points of most interest to practical farmers. 

The station has six departments. In chem- 
istry, the inspection of fertilizers and analyses 
of fertilizing materials, fodders and feeds and 
milk have taken on large proportions. In 
horticulture, there is an experimental orchard 
vf five acres and a greenhouse, where many 
vegetables and small fruits are being cultivat- 
ed. In dairy husbandry, much is being done, 
especially in the feeding of cows with old 
and new fodder crops. Thé biologist has been 
working on tuberculin and bovine consunip- 
tion. The botanist tries all sorts of experi- 
ments with insecticides and fungicides. Lime 
has often proven to be almost a specific for 
the club root of cahbage and like plants, and 
fully holds its power up to the third year. 
In entomology an exhaustive study of the 
new and serious San Jose scale has been 
made. 

The bulky book before us gives a full ac- 
count of all the results in each of these de- 
partments. Itis copiously Hlustrated. The 
matter is plainly and forcibly written, so that 
it can be well understood. The work with 
irrigation is alone worthy every farmer’s at- 
tention. American Agriculturist is pleased 
to commend this report to every farmer in 
New Jersey. 





West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, April 25—Wet 
weather has delayed sowing oats somewhat, 
but most farmers are now done. It is thought 
that the freezes of the 19th and 20th injured 
the peach buds about 50 %. There isa good 
show of buds for cherries, pears and apples. 
Grass and grain are in good condition, though 
the cola weather will check growth. Spring 

igs are in demand and seven-weeks-old pigs 
ring $5 to 6 per pair. Veal calves are 5c per 
lb, butter is 18¢c and eggs 10c per doz. he 
catch of shad at Lambertville has been light 
and they sell readily at 70c per pair. Roads 
have dried off and where they have been 
scraped are in fair condition. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, April 27—There is little of in- 
terest in hops at this market, new business 
being almost lacking. Some deliveries have 
been made on old contracts, but buyers and 
brewers do not enter the market with any 
idea of purchasing except when an unusually 
iow price is offered. The encouraging feature 
is tnat the supply is gradually being exhaust- 
ed, making way, ‘for the new crop which will 
come inthis fall. Evenif, as ‘reported, the 
brewers have large supplies ou hand, they 
ars using them regularly and must necessarily 
purchase lateron. Foreign and Pacific markets 
show no change. 


QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 


Apr 21 Apr 23 Apr 26 
N 23 state crop "96, choice, 10@11 wen 10@11 
* prime, 9¥@ - 9@10 9@10 
” % S “ low to med, @8 @8 
Pacific crop, 96, choice, ie 1246 1144 @12% dt i 
“ - rime, ¥@ll 9@ll 9,@ll 
“ “ * low to med, 7 7@9 7@9 
Old olds, 3@6 3@6 


German, etc, ’% crop, 18@2%6 18@26 1386, 
The domestic receipts and exports. and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 


as follows: 


Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Septl last 

Apr20 year } year 
D’mestie rec’pts b’l’s, 563 802 87,475 131,815 
Exports to Europe, 209 = 302 47,836 69,015 
Imp’ts from Europe, — 22 5,943 4,694 


CoBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y, April 24— 
Shipments this week were: By Frank Karkar 

5 bales, by J. S. Hutt 192 bales, ail to New 
York. 

The tax on fermented liquors in barrels 
os March amounted to $2,302,721 against 

5,009 the corresponding month a year 
ago > aan 1,901,822 the prevous month. 

There is some more silly talk to the effect 
that New York liquor dealers and brewers 
will inaugurate a boycott on the hop industry 
and on such food products of the state as 
cheese. They profess to believe that the farm- 
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ers are responsible for the Raines law. No 
particular importance is attached to this re- 


port. 
en eee 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the supply continues ample 
with market easy intone. The exchange 
price 2c P qt to farmers, Dut in many in- 
seman A is not fully realized. The aver- 
age surplus price is $1 12 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
ya Satna for the week ending April 26 were as 

OLLOWS: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 27,248 910 513 
N ¥ Central. 15,397 141 180 
N Y, Ont & West, 24,696 1,142 J 
West Shore, 12,857 326 321 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,481 175 
NY & Putnam, 1,87 _ — 
New Haven & H, 9,119 41 _— 
Del, Lack & West, 31,336 541 — 
Long Island, 631 ms _ 
N J Central, 2,172 39 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,750 16 _ 
H R T Co, 5,870 244 _ 
Other sources, 4,200 _ a 
Total receipts, 149,635 3,575 1,077 
Daily av this week, 21,376 511 154 
Daily av last week, 21,244 420 162 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the 
N Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during 
the week ended on dates names were as fol- 


lows: 

Apr 18 Aprl1l Apr 4 Mar 28 Mar 2! Mar 
Hammonds, 35 32 38 38 40 156 
Millwood, 99 96 101 99 96 371 
Kitchawan, 28 25 26 29 27 113 
Croton Lake, 74 73 87 85 87 37. 
Yorktown, 297 300 283 «= 261 266 1032 
Amawalk, 124 122 121 +110 111 446 


West Somers, 54 56 50 36 40 156 
Baldwin Place, 211 208 209 «=.203 202 830 
Mahopac Falls, 369 355 341 (346 342 
Mahopac Mines, 170 164 162 160 159 629 





lake Mahopac, 105 104 79 51 5 221 
Crofts, 103 104 99 93 95 387 
Carmel, * 99 98 91 80 78 295 
Brewster, 14 11 13 14 15 59 

Total, 1782 1700 1605 1613 1612 6433 


Also 760 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 35 
eases from Baldwin Place. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, April 26—Althoughb the at- 
tendance at the first meeting of the board of 
trade was quite large, it was not because 
there was much cheese ready to be sold. Fac- 
tories did not open until after April 1, and 
many of them not until last week, so that 
even those which had cheese ready to go for- 
ward had only very smail lots. The season is 
early, but milk is apparently scarce. Even 
butter factories are receiving but small 
amounts of milk. Those cheese _ factories 
which opened first could not get enough to 
make oftener than once in three days; 
and the weather was so cold that cheese 
cured very slowly. That seems to be the com- 
plaint against such cheese as bas already gone 
to New York. Itis hard and stiff and ought 
to have been cured for a longer period. Less 
skim cheese than usual is being made this 


spring. 

, Sales as follows: Large colored, 60 bxs 
at 98c, 266 at 9¥c: large white, 284 at 94c, 137 
at 9c; small white, 134 at 10}c, consigned 

672 bxs. Total 1553 bxs. A year ago the 
conaaa did not open until a week later, but 
even then there were only 1318 bxs disposed 
of, showing how much later the season then 
was. Two years ago the board opened April 
29, but there were no saies, although 2072 bxs 
were sent on commission. 

At Little Falls, transactidns were 356 large 
and 40 small white at 9}c, 168 small colored 
at pt, and 1536, both large and small, at 9c. 


BN SILAGE 
ANREQDRER-OUETSR Rute 


omni, ae J any both straue reauired, 
for full 7.4 








Pays,” send for Engi- — 
lage Catalogue. 
the best 


uTse- 
Threshe Clover-hullers, 
powers Threshers, Machin: 


+ Duane ped 


powers, send for Fearless yt 
Address, MIN ER, 


ARD HARD Cobleskill N. ¥ 
BOOK FREE, 7 varieties Poultry my ge and other 
« breeds. Eggs $1.00 per 00 pe 100. 
1000 prizes won. DAVIS BROS., Box F, Was ington, N. J. 











Received 
84 Replies. 


The results from our small two-line advertisement in 
the Farmers’ Exchange column of American Agricul- 
turist were very satisfactory. We received 84 replies 
to same. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


--Wheat— -—Corn— -—Oats— 

Cash orspot 1897 1896 «1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, 74% 69%, 24% 2M, --1THH_ «19 

New York, Yy% 72% DS, 354% 23% -25% 

Boston, _ _— 32 Al 264, .26U4 

Toledo, t 9634 .25 20 1834 201, 

St Louis, = ¢.99 22%, .26%, .19%4 .17% 
Minneapolis, .78% + ~ 





' *. 974 *.90 #1 .221, *.221 
London, 9% 79%, 35% 41% — — 
* Pp Cental. Other prices P bu. t No 2 red. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA. 
This week Last week One year ago 


S Francisco, *1.40 





Wheat, bu, 36,201,000 36,979,000 57,974,000 
Corn, 21,715,000 24,103,000 15,175,000 
Oats, 13,711,000 13.657 000 9,603,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, -744 2434 1739 
July, 74 2554 183, 
At Chicago, the wheat market has’ been 


greatly upset. As foreshadowed in American 
Agriculturist last week, surroundings seem to 
favor permanently higher prices. Temporary 
excitement in the market, accompanied by 
violent advance, must be taken for what itis 
worth. The sharp upturn which at one time 
prevailed, being due to the seare of ‘‘shorts,’’ 
followed the outbreak of actual war in eastern 
Europe. It is possible to place too much 
stress on these rapid changes. The best 
course for farmers is to keep closely in touch 
with the general situation, which we fully 
outlined a week ago, rather than be guided in 
their operations too much by sharp advances 
or sharp declines, both of which areso liable 
to be followed by early reactions. Reports con- 
tinue to show lack of plant recovery in winter 
wheat sections where damage is established, 
and while rapid progress. is now being 
made in the northwest, in many parts of 
that territory seeding must be late, and 
these influences are at work in the market. 
Showing the unsettled condition of the wheat 
market, May delivery, which so _ recently 
worked down to 644c,advanced sharply on the 
war scare to 78c, breaking to nearly 73c, fol- 
lowed subsequently by some recovery around 
Tic, leaving the price much better than that of 
a fortnight ago. 

Corn Tee exhibited more or less strength for 
some time, May delivery keeping close to 244c 
P bu, with July about 1lj}c premium, and No 
21n store nearly a May 7 No 2 yellow 
has sold at 25c, No3and No 3 yellow 
@23hc, low grades usual discount. Corn has 
partaken in a measure of the firmness in 
wheat, the market lacking particularly new 
feature. Freights to the east are exceptionally 
low, and the cash trade moderately active, 
with a good shipping business on both home 
and export account. There is some talk of 
delayed planting, and the possible ultimate 
effect of poor germinating qualities of seed 
corn in portions of the west, although it is al- 
together too early to warrant a guess as to 
final results. Planting is advancing rapidly 
in the southern half of the corn belt anda 
large acreage 1s assured. 

The oats market has also shown more life with 
increased buying and moderate strength ap- 
parent, yet prices fluctuate within narrow 
limits. Some talk of too much moisture in 
parts of the oats belt, but no fears yet enter- 
tained so far as the ultimate crop is concern- 
ed. May oats have held close to 17@17he with 
July 18@18}c, No 2 in store 17¢ to a shade bet- 
ter. Car lots by sample 16@22c according to 
condition. 

Rye evidently is regarded very lowin price, 
according to the ease with which it advances 
under slight provocation. When wheat turned 
upward rye scored a considerable gain, May 
at one time touching 37c ® bu and July 38c, 
followed by quick reactions. Market sympa- 
thized with wheat and is influenced to some 
extent by reports of considerable export busi- 
ness. No 2in store 35@36c. 

The feature of barley is the relatively small 
supply on the open market and the develop- 
ment of firmness. Some round lots of stored 
feed barley have been sold for shipment to 
the east, but arrivals from the country are 
smail. Quotations are on the basis of 23@25c 
~ bu for feed barley up to 30@35e for good to 
choice malting grades. 

Flaxseed has shown moderate activity on 
the basis of 79@80c ® bu for No 1 northwest- 
ern in earlots, ‘‘regular’’ selling at usual dis- 
count. A fair export trade is enjoyed, while 
home crushers are apparently indifferent. 
Stocks in warehouses liberal for the time of 
year. 

Timothy seed generally firm with prime 
quality guotable at about $2 75 P etl, al Sept 
delivery (new crop) 2 70@2 75. Offerings of 
country lots in the open market rather small 
with poor to choice quiet at 2 35@2 85. Clo- 


23@ 
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verseed dull under indifferent demand, but 
salable on the basis of 6 75@7 P ctl for con- 
tract prime. Hungarian 60@75c, millets 3@ 
80c, mustard 40@50e, buckwheat 50@T5ic P ctl. 

At Toledo, wheat nervous, ruling weak and 
strong by turns, with prices averaging higher 
than a short time ago. The same influences 
have been at work as in other markets, such 
as the political complications in Europe, the 
export movement and the changes in public 
stocks in this country. Not less important, 
however, is the erop situation, current ad- 
vices intensifying the belief on the part of very 
many close students of the situation that the 
yield must prove only moderate at best. 
Choice grades of No 2 red winter have sold 
close to $1, No 3 90@92e, new crop deliveries 
unsettled, with recent transactions in Sept at 
72@80e. Corn has exhibited some firmness in 
sympathy with wheat, No2 around 25c, July 
26@264c. Oats firm, rye quiet at about 38c. 
Demand for cloverseed rather indifferent, of- 
ferings ample, prime cash $4 35 P bu, fair to 
good country seed by sumple 3 50@4, new Oct 
4 35.@4 40. 


The drift of opinion from the winter wheat 
sections cuntinues to show marked damage. 


Extensive inquiry made last week by C. A. 
King & Co, Toledo grain dealers, is directly 
in line with our reports published a little 
earlier. Replies tu their inquiries sent out 
make Illinois apparently the worst in condi- 
tion; half their correspondents reporting for 
that state say that the crop will be a total 
failure. Indiana now promises only a trifle 
over half a crop, according to their returns; 
Missouri looks bad, but has improved a trifle; 


Michigan apparently an average crop, but 
needs growing weather; Kansas prospects 


fair, while Ohio has the best outlook, point- 
ing tu an average yield with a slight improve- 
ment over two weeks ago. 

At New York, the flour and grain markets 
have failed to hold all the sharp advance re- 
cently scored. The crop outlook in the win- 
ter wheat territory has not impruved, that 
cereal exhibits considerable strength in spite 
of the frequent reactions, and coarse grains 
are inclined to sympathize. The contract 
grade of wheat is quotable around 85c with 
red winter about 5c premium. Following 
a slight reaction from extreme high prices 
asked, flour has sold more readily on both 
home and export account. Barley prices have 
been helped slightly by recent over-in- 
creased buying for shipment abroad, this re- 
lating almost solely to the cheaper feed 
grades. More doing in rye, with No 2 west- 
ern quotable around 44c and state 43@44c on 
track. No 2 corn in store 307@31}c, No 2 mix- 
ed oats 234@24c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





--Cattle— —Hogs—. —Sheen— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 Ibs, $5 40 $435 $4 15 $3 65 $510 $375 
New York, 525 440 435 430 500 400 
Buffalo, 53 440 420 410 500 400 
Kansas City, 510 415 390 350 460 350 
Pittsburg. 525 435 415 400 465 400 
At Chicago, the cattle market has shown no 
changed feature, prices covering a_ wide 
range. There is the old complaint of lack of 
quality. While strictly choice beeves are 
readily salable at $5 15@5 35 and fancy even 


better, transactions are largely at 5 down to 
435. The supply of beef cattle is not a full 
one, and the undertone is one of apparent 
stability. Butcher stock in the recent favor 
with steady sale for good fat cows and heif- 
ers, the latter selling on a par with really de- 
sirable steers. Farmers continue to send in 
orders for stockers and feeders, and are real- 
ly paying high prices for selected thrifty 
young steers. Milch cows and springers are 
lentiful at $25@40 per head. Quotations fol- 
ow: 


Fey export steers, $5.40@5.50 Fair to good cows, $2.85@3.65 


Prime. 1500@1600 fos,4.85@5.30 Poor to fey bulls. 2.50@4.00 
Good to ch, 1150 Canners, 2.00@2.50 
@1450 Ths 4.35@4.75 Feeders, 3.65@4.50 
Com to fair, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 
@1400 Ths. 3.75@4.35 850 Ths. 3.25@3.85 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, 300 Ths up, 2.75@4.25 
heifers, 3.75@4.50 Calves, veal, 4.50@5.50 


Hog supplies here and at other western points 
have been running somewhat larger, but the de- 
mand from packers and shippers is good and 
the market shows little appreciable change. 
Transactions are largely at the narrow range 
of $4@4 10, choice hogs occasionally going at 
a premium, while rough heavy ‘‘packers’’ 
have sold considerably under 4c. 

Sheep and Jambs are in fair supply and good 
demand asarule. Rather too many common 
lambs are coming forward, these showing 
some weakness. Exporters have bought choice 
sheep at $4 80@5, occasionally a shade more, 
and from this point quotations range all the 
way down to 3@3 50 for poor lots. Yearlings 





and lambs 4 50@5 75, spring lambs usual pre- 
mnium. 

At Pittsburg, cattle quiet, the market open- 
ing Monday of this week rather slow with 35 
tars received against 30 a week ago. Fair in- 
quiry for better grades of milcb cows around 
$35@40. Cattle quotations are revised as fol 
lows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Lbs, $5 10@5 25 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 4 60@4 80 
Fair, 900 to 110 Ibs, 3 80@4 30 
Common, 700 to 90" lba, 3 4u@3 75 
Rough, half-fat, 320@425 F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@43 (0 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@415 Veal calves, 4 00@4 75 

Hogs have been selling fairly well for some 
time past, the market proving moderately ac- 
tive, although the 27 double decks received 
Monday of this week wentin many instances 
at slight concessions. Prime medium and 
heavy yorkers $4 10@4 15, pigs and light 
yorkers 4@410, heavy droves 4 05@4 10. 
Sheep suffered a decline the first of this week 
of about 15c under recefpts of 20 double decks. 
*zime heavy wethers 4 40@4 55, good av, 85a 
95 Ibs, 4 25@4 40, fair mixed ewes and wethers 
3 50@4, yearlings and lambs 4@5 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle trade fairly active in all 
directions and market on a healthy basis. 
Receipts Monday of this week 140 cars, in- 
eluding 30 from Canada. The better grades 
of beeves tirm with $5 30 a top figure, and 
sales chiefly 5 10 downward to 4 25. Butcher 
stock active. Milch cows and springers slow ; 
veal calves easy at 4@475. Hogs in fairly 
liberal supply and nearly steady, the 90 dou- 
ble decks received Monday selling as follows: 
Medium and heavy 4 10@4 15, yorkers 4 15 
@4 20, rough lots usual discount. Sheep re- 
ceipts Monday 70 cars, market rather slow 
and lower. Choice clipped lambs 5 15@5 25, 
fairto gvod 4 50@4 75, yearlings 4 75@5. 
Clipped sheep 4@4 75, culls 3@3 50. 

At New York, cattle quiet with the better 
grades of steers relatively firm, while com- 
mon mixed stuff has ruled dull at nearly re- 
cent prices. Good to choice native steers 
$4 50@5 10, fancy quotably higher, but few 
offered. Oxen and stags 3 85@4 50, cows and 
bulls 1 75@4, veal calves in plentiful supply 
and fairly active, when desirable, poor to 
prime 4@5 25; city dressed veals 6@8. Hogs 
quiet at 4 20@4 40, according to weight and 
condition. The better grades of sheep in 
usual demand and steady to firm, with poor 
to common lots rather neglected. Clipped 
sheep 4@4 75, lambs 4 25@5 50. 

At Boston, milch cows with yuung calves 
$25@45 ea for poor to fair, and 40@65 for 


Com to good fat bulls,$2 00@8 75 
Com te good fat cows, 2 00@37 
Heifers, 700 to 110" Tbs, 4 30 


2 75@ 
Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 (i) 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





No Safer or more efficacious remedy can he 
had for coughs, or any trouble of the. throat, 
than Brown’s bronchial troches. 


A Great Saving for Horse Owners.— Carriages, 
buggies and harness can be bought of the Elk- 
hart Carriage and Harness Mfg Co, of Elk- 
hart, Ind, at one-third less than dealers’ 

rices. Their products are described in a 
arge catalog that is mailed free. 





Whoever Has Any Thought of purchasing a 
new carriage, should post bimself before buy- 
ing, on the newest styles in vehicles. The 
best way we know of to do this is to send 
for the Columbus Carriage Manufacturing 
Co’s catalogs, which they send free to anyone 
who writes forthem. Handsomely designed 
and printed, they are veritable carriage fash- 
ion plates, showing the very latest and most 
desirable ideas in carriage construction. 





Nature’s Own Plant Food may often be ap- 
plied in asimple form if it can be obtained 
pure and unadulterated. Fresh and strong 
Canada unleached hard wood ashes, while not 
stimulating, are a_fertilizer that will give 
up plant food steadily throughout the season. 
Ashes do not waste unless the farm drainage 
is away from the farm, bence they are like a 
bank account producing interest. F. R. La- 
lor of Dunnville, Ont, is extensively engaged 
in the sale of Canada ashes and he will mail 
free to all applicants a pamphlet, Wood ashes 
and their use. 





A Good Cultivator must thoroughly stir and 
fine the soil, be light of draft, easily adjusta- 
ble to wide or narrow rows and have good 
steel shovels of several designs, to suit the 
various farm crops to be tilled. These quali- 
ties are found in the Brown walking cultiva- 
tor equipped with Eagle Claw shovels and 
manufactured by the Brown Mfg Co of Zanes- 
ville, O. This firm also makes the Gohn sur- 
face cultivator, a riding machine designed for 
the farmer who wishes to practice shallow 
culture, and a full line of all kinds of cultiva- 
tors of the best grade. They will be pleased 
to send you catalog and cireulars if you will 
write them mentioning this paper. 








good to fancy. Two-year-old steers 12@22 ea, 
three-year-old 20@32. 

At London, American steers 104@11\c # Ib, 
estimated dressed weight, sheep 103)@124c P 
lb, estimated dressed weight. NKefrigerator 
beef 9@95c P Ib. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, onions continue 
firm, $3@4 50 ® bbl, potatces weak, 1@1 25, 
cabbage 2 50@3 ® bbl, turnips 50@60c, Bald- 
win apples 1@1 25. Poultry quiet and weak. 
Chickens 8@9c ? th l w, 9@10c d w, fowls 
8@9e l w, broilers 25@30c d w, turkeys 11@12c¢ 
lw, 12@13c d w, ducks 9@10c lw, 10@11c 
dw, geese 8@9¢ lw, 9@10c d w, fresh eggs 
10@1lle B® dz. Corn 20@32c P bu, oats 23@ 
25c, bran 11 50@12 50 P ton, middlings 14@ 





15, cottonseed meal 18@18 50, loose or baled 
hay 13@16, clover 10@12 50, oat straw 7 50@ 
8 50, rye 13 50@15 50. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, Mich 


Rose potatoes 30@33c P bu, N Y 28@30c, Bur- 
banks and Stars 25@28c, Rural New Yorkers 
23@28c, cabbage $2@2 75 P bbli-cra, green 
beans 1 75@2 ® bu, wax 2@2 25, Baldwin ap- 
ples 1 25@2 # bbl, Ben Davis 2@2 25, straw- 
berries 15@22c P gt. Pa and nearby eggs 94@ 
10¢ P dz, fowls 9c P 1b 1 w, 9@94e di w, spring 
chickens 20@25c 1 w, broilers 25@20c d w. Ch 
baled timothy hay 14 P ton, No1 13 50@14, 
mixed 11 50@12, straight rye straw 15, tangled 
9@9 50, wheat 7 50@8, oat 6@7, bran 13@14 50. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, white potatoes 
23@28e P bu, seed Early Rose 38@40c, cab- 
bage $2 25@2 75 P cra, string beans 1 50@2, 
green beans i 25@2 WP bskt, apples 1 25@ 2 P 
bbl. Ch timothy hay 14 ® ton, No 1 13 50, 
clover mixed 11@11 50, straight rye straw 15, 
tangled 9 50@10, wheat 7 50@8, oat 6@8, bran 
13 50@15. Fresh eggs 9@94c P dz, chickens 
10@12c P tb, fowls 74@8c, ducks 84$@9c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


. The Butter Market. 
New York State—At Albany,dull and lower, 
— heavy. Good to ch emy tubs 17@18c 
P lb, prints 18@19c, dairy 16@17c.—At Syra- 
cuse, good to ch emy tubs 19@20c, prints 20c, 
dairy 14@18c. 

At New York, temporary shortages in supply 
keep prices on a fairly firm basis, but there is 
not much disposition on the part of holders to 
advance. Demand is good and the market 
generally in a healthy condition for this sea- 
son. Wholesale prices for round lots ruling 
early this week follow: Elgin and other 
western creamery extras 17c P Ib, western 
firsts 16@16}c, seconds 14@1l5c, N Y eniy 17c, 
N Y dairy half tubs extra 16c, firsts 14@15c, 
Welsh tubs 154c, firsts 14@15c, western factory 
extras 114@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies of 
fancy grades small and market firm. Elgin 
and other separator emy, extra 18c ® 1b, firsts 
17c, seconds 15@16c, imt cmy 13@1l4c, ladles 
12c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. Cmy 
tubs 18c P lb, prints 19c, dairy llc.—At Cleve- 





land, fairly steady under light supply. . Good 
to ch emy tubs 14@17c, Elgin 17}@182, dairy 
10@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market fairly 
firm under moderate receipts. Fey cmy 19c 
P th, ch 17@18c, imt cmy 15@i6e, fey ladles 


13@14¢e, fair to good 11@12c, dairy prints 15@ 
l6e. 

At Boston, desirable goods move fairly at 
about steady prices. Firsts and under grades 
rather slow, prints and fine*boxes in good de- 
mand. Quotations for round lots as follows: 
Vt and N H fey emy assorted sizes 18@18}c, 
western fresh tubs assorted 18c, noithern firsts 
16@17¢c, western firsts l6c, seconds 14@1l5c, ex- 
tra Vt dairy l16c, firsts 14@15c, western imt 
cmy 14@15c. Prints and boxes 1@2c premium 
over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm. Full cream cheddars, old 11@12c P lb, 
new 9@10c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 14@14}c.— 
At Syracuse, full cream 9@115c. 

At New York,neither new nor old cheese ar- 
rives in more than moderate quantities and 
for all kinds the market is firm. New cheese 
N Y full cream, large ch 10@10}c P 1b, good 
to prime 93@93ic, small ch llc, part skims, 
good to prime 8@8tc, full skims 24@3c. Old 
cheese: N Y full cream large ch fall made 
11f@12c P Ib, good 114@114c, common to fair 


%9@llce, small ch fall made, good 11}@11ic, 
common to fair 9@1lic. 

_Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, receipts 
light and prices firmly sustained. N Y full 


cream, old fcy small 12@12}4c #¥ 1b, fair to 
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good 113@11jc, large fey 12c, fair to good 11@ 
1ljc, new fuli cream 10$@1llc, part skims 8@ 
8ic, full skims 3@4c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active at weaker 
rices. N Y full cream cheddars 12}c P Ib, 
amiiy favorite 11jc, flats 9}c, limburger llc, 
imt Swiss 14c.—At Cleveland, firm. Full 
cream cheddars 12@12he, flats 11@1l}c, skims 
6@9c, imt Swiss 10@1Iec. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, market quiet, re- 





ceipts light. N Y fullcream 12@12ic ¥ bb, 
flats 12}@12kc. 
GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in al) in- 


stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a smal) way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, receipts lighter and prices for 
choice grades firm. Fey ice-house Ben Davis 
$2@3 P bbl, Northern Spys fey 2 50@3 50, fair 
to prime 1 50@2 50, Baldwins 1 50@2 50, Rus- 
sets 1 50@2 50, inferior stock 1@1 25. 

At Boston, all kinds moving slowly, prices 
about as formerly quoted. Ch Baldwins $1 25 
@1 50 ® bbl,Roxbury Russets 1 50@1 75, com- 
mon mixed 65@75c. 

Beans. 

At New York, slightly stronger for some 
grades at improved prices. Ch wmarrow 
$1 124@1 15 P bu, fair to good 90ce@1 50, ch 
medium 85@87}c, fair to goud 75@80c, ch pea 
874c, fair to good 75@80c, white kidney 1 10, 
red 1 50@1 65, black turtle soup 1 85@1 90, Cal 
limas 1 20, green peas 624@77he. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, firm for choice grades. Ex- 
tra fey 1896 evap’d apples 42@5c P Ib, fey 44@ 
4he, ch 3?@4c, prime 3@38c, sun-dried sliced 
14@2c, quarters 14@3c, chopped $1 40@1 50 BP 
100 Ibs, cores and skins 1 50@1 60, cherries 11 
@12c P lb, blackberries 64@7c, evap’d rasp- 
berries 12@12}c, huckleberries 6@6hc. 

Eggs. 

At New York, occasional touches of firniness 
owing to irregular receipts, but the general 
teudency toward easiness. Fey new-laid 
nearby lle P dz, N Y and Pa 10c, western 
selected 10@10}c, Ky fresh 9@9kc, other 
southern 9@9}ce, western seconds $2 25@2 60 
® case, duck eggs 16@19 # dz, goose eggs 
30c. 

At Boston, receipts continue heavy, but the 
large supply going into cold storage helps 
sustain prices. Nearby and Cape fey 12@1l4c 
P dz, eastern choice fresh 10}@lic, fair to 
good 10c, Vt and N H ch fresh 104@1l1c, west- 
ern selected 10}c, good to ch 94@10c, southern 
fresh 9$@9c, duck eggs 15@20c, goose eggs 


30c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, oranges in fair demand, 
strawberries moving well. Strawberries, N C 
15@20c P qt, Charleston 18@28c, Cal navel or- 
anges $3 50@5 ® bx, seedlings 2 25@3, Cal 
grape fruit 6@7, Fla 8@12. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market fairly active. West- 
ern spring bran 50@55c P 100 lbs, winter 50@ 
60c, middlings 70c, sharps 774c, screenings 35 
@65c, oil meal $19 50@20 P ton, cottonseed 
meal 20@20 50, rye feed 473@50c ¥P 100 Ibs, 
brewers’ meal and grits 80@85c, coarse corn 
meal 59@63c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market quiet and prices fair- 

ly sustained. Prime hay 774@80c ® 100 lbs, 


Noi1T5ic, No 2 65@70c, No 3 55@60c, clover 
mixed 60@65c, clover 50@55c, long rye straw 


No 1 80@85c, No 2 T0@75c, short 
tangled rye 50@60c, oat 35@40c. 

At Boston, market quiet and 
moderate receipts. Prime hay, large bales, 
$15 50@16 P ton, small 14 50@15, Nol 14 50, 
No 2 12 50@13, clover mixed 11@12, clover 10, 
swale 9@10, common to prime rye straw 15 
@17, tangled rye 10@11 50, oat 7 50@8 50. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York,an uninteresting market, prices 
barely steady. Country slaughter cows 7ic P 
lb, bulls 6%c, calfskins 12@14c. Country tal- 
low 3@3ic P 1b, edible 33c, brown grease 2}@ 
28e, yellow 28@2ic, white 3}@3%ec. 

Maple Sugar and Syrup. 

At New York, sugar moving rather slowly, 
prime new held at 6c P lb, some stock lower. 
Syrup dull at 50@65c P gal. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, old potatces dull and barely 
steady, new rather easier. Scotch Magnums 
9c@$1 P sack, N Y 80@85c ® sack or 180 lbs, 
bulk, Me Rose 1 25@1 30 ® sack, Hebrons 1 30, 


rye 55@b65c, 


steady under 
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Empire State 1 15, Bermuda 6@9 # bbl, 
Fla 4@6, N O 3@4. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and choice 
stock in good demand. Aroostook Hebrons, 
extra 43@45c # bu, fair to good 25@40c, Rose 
35c, N H Hebrons 35@38c, Vt 35@38c, Aroos- 
took white stock 38@40c, White Stars 30c, 
Green Mountain 30@35c. 

Onions. 

At New York, offerings are moderate and 
holders of stocks are firm in their views as to 
prices. Red $3 50@5 # bbl, yellow 4@5, in- 
ferior 2@2 50, Bermuda 2 25 P cra. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fresh killed in moderate sup- 
ply and firm, live weak. Fresh killed: Av- 
erage best turkeys 8@10c P lb, Phila broilers 
28@37c P lb, Phila chickens 14@20c, fowls 8 
@9c, tame white squabs $2 25 # dz, mixed 
1 25@1 50. Frozen: Turkeys 12%c P lb, broil- 
ers 12@17c, chickens 9@10c, ducks 12@13c, 
geese 8@10c. Live poultry: Fowls Ti@8ic P 
lb, turkeys 10c, pie ng 50@85e ¥ pr, geese 1@ 
1 25, pigeons 20@30c ® pr. 

At Boston, market’ barely steady, receipts 
ample for the moderate demand. Fresh killed: 
Ch fall chickens 16@18c P lb, comn.on to good 
10@14c, extra fowls 12@13c, Philadelphia 
chickens 14@16c. Western iced: Turkeys 10 
@lic, ch chickens 10@11c, fowls 8@9c, capons 
14@15c, roosters 6@64c, tame pigeons T5c@$1 
® dz. Frozen: Turkeys 12@124c, chickens 8@ 
10c, ducks 11@12c, geese 7@9c. Live poultry: 
Fowls 10c, ducks 9@10c, geese 7@8c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, receipts are fair and good 
kinds move well. Cabbage $2@2 75 ® bbl- 
cra, celery 60c@1 25 ® dz, egg plant 2@3 P 4- 
bbl bx, turnips 60@70c, Fla white squash T5c 
® cra, Fla beets 75c@1 P bu case, kale 40c 
P bbl, Fla tomatoes 2@3 50 # carrier, spinach 
65c@1 25 ® bbl, string beans 1 50@250 PB 
cra, asparagus 2 50@6 ® dz_bchs, radishes 
1 75@2 ® bbl, peas 75c@1 25 # cra, Florida 
cucumbers | 50@2 75 ® carrier, rhubarb 2@ 
2 50 P 100 behs, Fla peppers 1@2 ® carrier. 

Wool. 

The market is less active, but prices are 
firmly supported. Quotations on the basis of 
the following at Boston, N Y and Philadel- 
phia, with Chicago at the usual freight differ- 





ence: Ohio and Pa XX and above 22@238c, X 
20c, Ohio 


No 1 23@24c, fine unwashed a. 
combing No 1 $@} blood 25c, Ohio delaine 22@ 
23c, Mich X and above 18c, No 1 22c, Mich 
combing No 1 $@4 blood 22@23c, Ky and Mo 
combing } blood 20@21ic, % blood 20@2ic. 
Scoured basis Texas fine spring 35@39c, me- 
dium 33@35c, territory fine 37@44c, medium 
33@ 36c. 
New England Markets. 

At Bridgeport, Ct, potatoes 40@45c P bu, 
onions $1 50@2, cabbage 2@3 50 P 100, apples 
1 50@3 # bbl, chickens 10@lle P Ilb1lw, 10@ 
14c d w, turkeys 14@16c, fresh eggs 12@13c P 
dz, baled hay 15@17 ® ton, rye straw 18@19, 
cmy tub butter 16@19c P Ib, prints 20@2c, 
dairy 15@17c, full cream cheese, new 10@1I1c, 
old 12@13c.—At Springfield, Mass, baled timo- 
thy hay 16 P ton, rye straw 18@19, chick- 
ens 12@13c P lb, turkeys 13@17c, fowls 9@11c, 
fresh nearby eggs 13@15c P dz, apples 1@1 75 
# bbl, potatoes 30@35c PW bu, cmy print but- 
ter 20@22c P lb, tubs 20c, dairy 18@19c, full 
cream cheese 12@13c. 








Have You Asthma in Any Form ? 

Medical science at last reports a positive 
cure for asthma in every form in the wonder- 
ful Kola plant, a new botanical discovery 
found on the Congo river, West Africa. Its 
cures are really marvelous. Rev J. L. Combs 
of Martinsburg, W Va, writes that it cured 
him of asthma of fifty years’ standing, and 
Hon L. G. Clute of Greeley, Ia, testifies that 
for three years he had to sleep propped up in 
a chair, being unable to lie down night or 
day from asthma. The Kola plant cured him 
at once. To make the matter sure, these and 
hundreds of other cures are sworn to before 
a notary public. To prove to you beyond a 
doubt its wonderful curative power, the Kola 
Importing Co, 1164 Broadway, New York, 
will send a large case of the Kola compound 
free by mail to every reader of American Agri- 
culturist who suffers from any form of asthma. 
All they ask in return is that when cured 
yourself you will tell your neighbors about 
it. Send your name and address on a postal 
card, and they will send you a large case by 
mail free. It costs you nothing, and you 
should surely try it. 


$8 PAID Piuis? ‘Senu'e sups-A W'SCOTT, Cohoes,N. 
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The War In the East. 


fallen, but only after a week of 
hard, incessant fighting. The Turks have 
found that they have no mean enemy in the 
brave sons of Greece. What the Greek troops 
lacked in organization and training they have 
made up in zeal and enthusiasm and they 
have repelled the terrible onslaughts of the sul- 
tan’s troops with splendid courage. With the 
forcing of Milouna pass, which the Turks ac- 
complished after the most stubborn resistance 
on the part of the Greeks, the Turks thought 
their way to Larissa would be easily accom- 
plished, but they had to tight every inch of 
ground and finally gained their object point 
only by dint of superior numbers. The Greek 
troops were finally torced to withdraw and 
retreated in perfect order, establishing them- 
selves at Pharsalia, 20 miles south of Larissa. 

The Greeks are by no means disheartened 
and in fact are more determined than ever 
and are prepared to meet the Turks with even 
greater strength than they have previously 
displayed. he new line of defense, it is 
thought, will prove more formidable than any 
the Greeks have thus far held, for it gives 
them the advantage of hills in which to in- 
trench themselves. King George himself, it 
is said, will now go to the front and _encour- 
age the troops by his presence. 

Meanwhile the Greek navy has met with no 
opposition on the water, shelling and laying 
waste the Turkish towns on both coasts of the 
peninsula. The success on the gulf of Salon- 
ica has forced the Turks to withdraw some 
of the troops from the raid into Thessaly and 
hasten to the protection of posts and supplies 
in their own country. Shut off from all com- 
munications by sea, they must depend on 
meager land facilities for the transportation of 
much needed reinforcements to the frontier. 
In Epirus Greek success, with some fierce 
fighting, continues as before. The sultan’s 
tleet has been under orders to avoid battle on 
the seas and has cautiously hovered close to 
the protection of the Turkish fortresses. 

That the Turkish troops have met their 
match is clearly evidenced by the withdrawal 
from the command of the army at the front 
of Edhem Pasha and the dispatch of Osman 

’asha, the famous general, to take his place. 
This means that the sultan appreciates the 
size of his task and is fearful of the outcome. 
The entire policy of his campaign has been 
changed from one of confident aggressiveness 
tu cautious maneuvering. 

King George denies emphatically that 
Greece began the hostilities against Turkey. 
‘*The truth is,’’ he says, ‘‘we were attacked 
because Turkey was ordered to attack us. 
There never would have been war but for cer- 
tain intrigues which will appear later. All 
the powers are more or less against us. If they 
wanted war they have got it. Such is the re- 
sult of the European concert. Europe must 
understand that after forcing us to war there 
can be no question of limiting it. Our fleet is 
destined to take an important part, as will be 
soon learned. Greece understands that she 
must either be victorious or disappear. The 
war may be prolonged and bloody, but it is 
now too late to stop. A great crime has been 
committed against right and humanity on the 
Cretan question, and the chastisement has 
now commenced.’’ 

The ofticials of Salonica have been inform- 
ed that the war vessels of Greece have been 
ordered to make an attempt to seize that city. 
The harbor has been thoroughly mined. Sa- 
lonica is the base of ‘Turkish supplies for the 
army operating against the Greeks. 

The Turkish government has called upon 
Bulgaria, as the vassal of Turkey, to break 
off diplomatic relations with Greece and to 
expel the Greek consuls and Greeks from Bul- 
garian territory. The Bulgarian government 
has declined to do so, declaring that she will 
observe neutrality during the war between 
Turkey and Greece. This refusal of Bulgaria 
to acknowledge her vassaiage to Turkey is re- 
garded as being avery important departure 
and as foreshadowing the declaration of the 
independence of Bulgaria. 

‘The Greeks abroad are sending money home 
in great quantities, it being estimated that 
$5,000, 000 hes been sent through London 
banks during the past three weeks. 

il EE AT 


Larissa has 


The Federation of Labor has presented a 
memorial to the president and members of the 
cabinet recommending an amendment to the 
federal 8-hour law so as to secure its practical 
enforcement on ali public works by or for the 
United States government; a remodeling of our 
immigration laws so as to secure an enlarged 
protection to American citizens and their fam- 
ilies; reform in the national banking sys- 
tem and in the issuance of the currency of the 
United States so as to secure the people from 
the possibilities and disasters of financial 


OUR 


crises; liberal appropriations for government 
public works and for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors. 


‘‘Uneasy Rests the Head.’’—An attempt was 
made on the life’ of King Humbert of Italy 
last week by an iron worker out of employ- 
ment. The king was on the way tothe races 
when the man rushed out of a crowd and tried 
to stab the ruler. The assailant was seized 
before he could strike a blow and the king 
proceeded to the races unconcerned. 

A bold attempt has been made to assassinate 
President Borda of Buenos Ayres. An un- 
known man,probably connected with the revo- 
lution, met President Borda in the street and 
shot at him. The president escaped without 
injury, and the criminal has been captured. 


Still Fighting the Floods.—The whole popula- 
tion of the flooded districts along the Miss are 
stil] battling with the mighty waters. Planters 
and farmers, laborers and merchants have 
abandoned everything else and are camping 
on the weak spots, nursing them with tender 
care and holding them against a mass of water 
which is almost inconceivable. Miles of new 
work on box levees and piles of filled sacks 
of earth have sprung up in every section. 
Railroads are carrying men and material free, 
and no money has been spared by the levee 
hoards or the people. Still all the new work 
is bunt temporary, only calculated to hold the 
flood f-om crossing the levee line, and when 
the water falls nearly the entire system will 
need substantial repair, if not rebuilding. 

Congresssinan Sayers of Tex suggests a plan 
for a comprehensive settlement of the Mississ- 
ippi river problem. He would have the Unit- 
ed States government invite the engineers of 
the world to consider the problem of controll- 
ing the Mississippi river,and to present plans 
for a permanent system, so that the govern- 
ment might adopt the ideas of the best engi- 
neering talent. For this ag ee he suggests 
that a competition might be brought about by 
an offer of prizes, perhaps $50,000 for the 
plan which should be considered best, and 
$25,000 for the second best, inducements sufli- 
cient to attract the most skillful engineers of 
the world. 


Of Personal Interest.—Congressman Holman 
of Ind, often called ‘‘the watch dog of the 
treasury,’’ has died at his home in Washington. 
He was almost 75 years old, and his career is 
remarkable for the large | pe geome of his life 
given up to the service of the public. No liv- 
ing man and few men dead have a record of 
16 terms in the house of representatives. In 
all 54 years of his life was spent in some pub- 
lic capacity. 

Maj Hugh Carlisle of Guntersville, Ala, 
has by a decision of the U S court of appeals 
come into the possession of 100,000 acres of 
the best farm and timber land in Alabama, 
lying in the counties of Blount, Cullman, 
Marshall, Etowah and Dekalb. There are 
13,000 tenants upon the property and it is said 
to be worth several millions of dollars. The 
iand was given Maj Carlisle 25 years ago in 
payment of work as a contractor for a rail- 
road and the title to the property had been 
disputed by the U S under the forfeiture act. 


Across the Country.—Ohio has witnessed its 
first electrocution. The death penalty was 
successfully inflicted by electricity at Colum- 
bus upon two murderers, William Haas and 
William Wiley, the former for criminal assault 
and murder and the latter for the murder of 
his wife. 

A remarkable invention has just been made 
publhe which promises to revolutionize the 
problem of rapid telegraphy. It is called the 
synchronograph and the inventors claim that 
a speed of 3000 words a minute can be attain- 
ed. The inventors are Prof Crehore vot Dart- 
mouth college and Lieut Squier of the U §S 
army. 

The Southern Pacific railroad company is 
planning to build a bridge to cost $5,000,000 
across the Mississippi river at New Orleans. A 
bridge company will be incorporated to build 
and operate it, and the Illinois Central, Texas 
Pacific ana Louisville and Nashville roads 
will become members of that company. The 
bridge will have double tracks and will cross 
the river about five miles above New Orleans. 

The southwest part of Kan for a distance 
of 200 miles has been visited with territic 
sand svorms, which have forced the people, in 
town and country, to seek the shelter of their 
houses and keep doors and windows tightly 
shut. Fields of young wheat and corn fields 
newly planted are practically spoiled, and ir- 
rigation ditches are filled with sand. 

he opinion prevails in San Francisco that 
the execution of Theodore Durant, the con- 
victed murderer of Blanche Lamont, will never 
take place. Two of the state board of prison 
directors have said they think Durant should 


STORY OF THE NEWS 


not be hanged; two others favor his execu- 
tion, and the fifth is non-committal. 

Gov Adams of Col has vetoed the bill regu- 
lating the manufacture and sale of oleomar- 
garine. The governor includes in his mes- 
sage a letter from a Denver lawyer to an oleo- 
margarine manufacturer in Chicago, showing 
that the bill was passed by means of the most 
open and most barefaced bribery in both 
house and senate. 

Gen Weyler has decided not to longer forbid 
the exportation of tobacco from Cuba, and one 
large consignment to a New York house has 
been made. 


Liberal Victory.—The provincial elections in 
Nova Scotia bave resulted in a complete over- 
throw of the conservative party. Liberals 
carried 15 of the 18 counties in Nova Scotia 
and divided the other three. The next house 
will stand 35 liberals and three conserva- 
tives. All the members of the government 
were returned and the leader of the opposi- 
tion was defeated. The entire island of Cape 
Breton went liberal, giving them eight mem- 
bers, while in the last house there were only 
two liberals to six conservatives. 


Washington Items.— President McKinley has 
named Harold M. Sewall of Me, son of the re- 
cent democratic candidate for vice-president, as 
minister to Hawaii. 

Cornelius Van Cott has been nominated 
for postmaster of N Y city. Mr Van Cott isa 
politician and held the office under President 
Harrison. 

Gen Miles, commander-in-chief of the army 
of the U 8S, is considering a trip to Europe to 
observe the operations in the Greco-Turkish 
war. Gen Miles applied to Secretary Alger 
for permission to go to Greece and Gen Alger 
brought the matter to the attention of the 
president, who has the application under con- 
sideration. 

In addressing a delegation from the Ameri- 
can federation of labor Speaker Reed said 
that he regarded labor organizations a neces- 
sary concomitant of the factory system. While 
in the old days, he said, laborers had been 
individually independent, the growth of the 
factory system had forced them to organize 
for the preservation of their rights and inter- 
ests. e believed that results beneficial to 
humanity were coming from these organiza- 
tions. 

Senator Mason, the new member from Ill, 
stirred up the venerable body last week by a 
scathing rebuke of the senate’s antiquated 
rules. Mr Mason sarcastically referred to the 
inaction of the senate on all great questions 
before it, the long and fruitless debate on Cu- 
ba, the delay of the arbitration treaty and 
the inability to say whether our difliculties 
are to be settled by arbitration or by the 
methods of Corbett and Fitzsimmons. It was 
time, he said, to send ‘the senate into dry 
dock and rid it of accumulated barnacles. 

The republican members of the finance com- 
mittee of the senate have reached an agree- 
ment either to strike out the retroactive pro- 
vision of the Dingley bill or so to amend it 
as to pave the way for its being stricken out 
in conference, and have so notified the demo- 
cratic members of the committee. 





Eczema.—D. M. S. has a mare which has 
small lumps which appear on the shoulder 
and sides. They will burst, discharge a little 
matter and dry up, and fresh ones come out; 
the mare is in good condition. Take aloes 1 
oz, ginger 1 oz and carbonate of soda 4 oz; 
mix, dissolve in boiling water 4 pt, then add 
cold water 4 pt, and give at one dose; after 
this has operated give calomel 30 gr and ni- 
trate of potassium 4 oz at a dose morning and 
night in a small bran mash for one week. 
Mix acetate of lead 1 oz and carbolic acid 4 oz 
in water 1 qt and rub the parts with a little 
of this twice a day. If this does not cure, 
take biniodide ot mercury 1dr and lard 2 oz, 
mix, rubin well, wash off clean the next 
day with warm water and soap. Repeat the 
ointment in a week if necessary. 


Heaves.—G. B. M. has a horse which has 
the heaves. Heaves is an incurable disease, 
but can be helped by proper feeding. Give 
hay 14) 1bs and oats 4 qts at a feed three 
times a day; always water before feeding and 
never use him for at least } hour after being 
fed. If he is very bad, give 4 oz Fowler’s so- 
lution of arsenic at a dose in a handful of 
bran twice a day for a month. 


Megrims.—S. O. has a horse which has a 
tush of blood to its head about two or three 
times a year. This isa disease of the nerve 
system and is an incurable disease, as it can- 
not be known beforehand when it is coming 
on. 








Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 





For May we will again give a first prize of 
$2 in cash for the best list of answers to all 
the puzzles published during the month, and 
for the next 14 best lists a prize wiil be given. 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 

5. 310GRA PHICAL— 

: 2-2 2 2 & Bed = SB 

Vn 2 32 SB BF 

7-2: xz z= & DB 

Ss = =z =x & 3 

a2 2 > SS 

7. 2 2 

7k & & 


From 1 to 8, afather in the Latin church; 
2to 9, an American jurist; 3 to 10, Italian 
noet; 4 to 11, a Viennese dancer; 5 to 12, an 
English water color painter; 6 to 13,an Amer- 
ican inventor; 7 to 14, a French painter; 1 to 
7, Polish historian; 8 to 14, an English dram- 
atist. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR FEBRUARY. 
M. S. Mason, RI; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H: 


Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Mrs James H. Wit- 
ter, Ct; Elwood Jameson, Mass; Mrs Arthur 
Pascoe, Ct; Emma Phillips Parsons, Mass; 


H. Brewster Jordan, N Y; Abbie Read, Mass; 


Ethel G. Cook, RI; E. A. Moore, Vt; Mrs 
L. W. Clark, N H; J. Harvey Briggs, Mass; 
Reba L. Wetherill, N J; Edwin Johnson, 
Mass. 
THE ANSWERS TO THE FEBRUARY PUZZLES. 
1— 2S = eS we. 
o Beet 2 A 
BEUDOL P } 
ba 2 BS we © 
EBEL ING 
rae OR FS 
G UMM ER E 
HA DSR” fA TR 


2—Sin-cop—S8 (syncopate). 
5—Creel, reel, eel. 
4—Flatbush, N Y. 

5-—45 hens, 15 ducks, 30 geese. 
6—Jennie Jameson. 
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7—1, Overisel, Mich; 2, Minersville, O; 3, 
Addison, IJl; 4, Divide, Mont; 5, Ink, N C. 


$8—Strain, train, rain. 
9—Richfield. 
10—Norwich. 


11— STA MF 
TUM OB 
AM BL E 
MOLE 8 
PRES & 


12—Workimansbip. 





‘*So he praised my singing, did he?’’ 

‘*Yes, he said it was heavenly.’’ 

‘*Did he really say that?’’ 

‘*Well, not exactly, but he probably meant 
that. He said it was uneartbly.”’ 





First Street Arab: I heard tell that camels 
often has to go a week in the desert without 
a drink. 

Second Street Arab: 
their backs up. 


No wonder they get 
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SAFE SARSAPARILLA. 


YOU GET IT WHEN YOU ASK FOR AYER’S. 


> 
* 
* 











W hat makes Ayer’s Sarsaparilla the 
favorite family remedy ? 
That’s a question worth considering. 

There is a certain censorship exercised in 

respect of family affairs which endeavors 

to defend the home life from dangers. 


The llother Watches 


the books that are read, the friends that 
are made, the people and things that are 
introduced to the Semally circle. 

No parent would bring an unknown per- 
soninto his home, a person without -a 
known record, no matter what appear- 
ance the magi a in question made, or; what 
position he claimed. 

And wise parents are as watchful of 
medicines as of men. They want to know 
what the medicine is that they bring into 
the family, to be sure there is nothing in- 
jurious or hurtful in the remedy that is to 
be intrusted with health or even life itself. 

Enquiry shows that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is the only sarsaparilla that presents itself 
tothe home, its ‘‘character” in its hand, 
like a good and honest servant. It takes 
time to make character. Reputation is of 
shorter growth; it is what we are said 
to be or appear to be. Character is 


What We Are. 


Reputation is like the paint on the 
actor’s face, it can be rubbed off. Char- 
acter is like the wrinkles and lines that 
time makes, which cannot be erased. 
Character is what is graven in granite. 
Reputation is what is written in sand. 
Shakespeare well calls reputation a “‘bub- 
ble,” and character may well be the medal 
with its indelible record of achievement. 
It has taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla half a 
century to engrave its character. 

3ut its character is fixed. It has rivals 
who blow great bubbles of reputation. It 
only points to its medals of merit, which 
are permanent while a million bubbles 
are blown and burst. 

Fifty years of cures. 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The record is too 
plain to be ignored; too great to be| 
imitated. 

“You know what you’re getting when 
you get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” That’s the! 
open sesame that admits Ayer’s to_the| 
family. Ayer’sis the only sarsaparilla of | 
which this can be said. The formula of| 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is sent free to any} 
reputable physician on request, and so 
the remedy goes into thousands of fami-| 
lies by a physician’s introduction. The 
physician knows it is a pure remedy and_| 
asafe one. Does this fact strike you with} 
all the force it should? Turn it around. 
Putit this way: You don’tknow what} 
you are getting under the name of sarsa- 





That is the record | 


parilla, unless you get Ayer’s. There’s a depth 
of possibility in that statement you will do well 
to try to fathom. Any chemical compound may 
be palmed off as sarsaparilla, if you are not 

rmitted to know what you get when you ask 
or “sarsaparilla.”” Is there any danger in this? 
So much danger, that the World’s Fair Commis- 
sioners, at Chicago, in 1893, would admit no other 
sarsaparilla to the Fair but Ayer’s, shutting out 
all others because they were secret, therefore to 


FAMILY FAVORITES. 


be classed as “‘nostrums and dangerous.” Read 
the rule governing the admission of exhibits to 
the Fair, known as Rule 15: 

“Articles that are in any way dangerous or offen. 
sive, also patent medicines, nostrums, and empirical 
preparations, whose ingredients are concealed, will 
not be admitted to the exposition.” 


understand in the light of this fact, 
the value of Ayer’s medals. ‘They mean character. 
Other sarsaparillas came to the World’s Fair 
gates with a rainbow bubble of reputation. But 


You can 





the judges said: “It’s not what you look 
likeor what you call yourself. It’s what 
youare. Whatare you?” And as they 
could not say what they were the gates 
of the Fair were shut against them. Jt 
was only Ayer’s Sarsaparilia that could 
say: “Lam ealled sarsaparilla and I am 
sarsaparilla. Prove me and see.” 

The family can’t afford to admit what 
the Fair excluded. It can’t afford to 
confuse character with reputation, the 
bubble with the medal. 

The man with an alias is dangerous, 
even if the alias is one of the names given 
him in baptism, The man whose name is 
John Jones, and who comes into the fami- 
ly as Mr. John, is dangerous. Ue’s not to 
be trusted. It’s the same with the medi- 
cine. If it borrows the name sarsaparilla, 
because it has a littlesarsaparilla flavor or 
a sarsaparilla smell, it’s dangerous. It’sa 
fraud. 

The man with the mask may be all right, 
but you don’t want him around the house. 


Masked [ledicines, 


like masked men, are unknown quanti- 
ties. The masked man may be a philan- 
thropist, wanting to do his good deeds in 
secret, and so choosing night and wear- 
ing a mask that he may hide his beney- 
olence. He may be—but the chances are 
he’s a burglar. The Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan is the type of all these motley 
maskers. He veiled his face on the claim 
that his beauty was too rare for the com- 
mon eye to gaze on. But underneath the 
veil was the face of ademon. Every sar- 
saparilia that promises healing, but wearsa 
veil over its formula, is of the veiled proph- 
et class. It’s easy to be a prophet. You 
have only to promise. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
deals with history. It points back to its 
fifty years of cures, a record which can- 
not be imitated, as the remedy is, by 


Imitation Sarsaparilla. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the favorite of the 
family, because it has a record which 
stands for character; because you know 
what you are getting when you get it. 
Remember : ee don’t -know what 
you’re getting unless you get Ayer’s 
| Sarsaparilla. 


a 
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“Ayer’s Curebook,”’ 

A story of cures told by the cured, 
will effectually answer any ques- 
tions as to what Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla does. A book of 100 pages, 
16 half-tone portraits, royal Hol- 
land covers. Free. J. C. Ayer 
Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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The Safe Rule In Buying Sarsaparilla: Ask for the BEST and You’ll Get AYER’S., 
Ask For AYER’S and You’ll Get the BEST. 
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Actual Testimony. 


By Will N. Harben. 


It was a cloudless day on the brow of Point 
Sookout. The tame was midsummer, the 
place the long veranda of ‘‘The Inn,’’ over- 
looking the city of Chattanooga. Below, the 
landscape, cut into parts by the murky river, 
which wound sinuously in and out among 
the tields and forests, presented—so great was 
the alutude of the mountain—a picture in 
miniature. 

The veranda was thronged with summer 
idlers, for the most part young men aud wom- 
en of the south, in light summer clothing 
and yachting caps. The talk had been gen- 
eral in the group of young people at one cor- 
ner of the veranda, near the great ballroom, 
whence came the lively strains of the orches- 
tra, until it was broken by an angry word 
from a handsome young southerner, Charles 
Maynell, to Newell Farley, a young man 
from Boston. 

Maynell had risen and stood 
furious, his hands on the back of his cha‘r, 
glaring at the young Bostonian, who had 
not risen but sat calm and _ self-possessed, as 
if waiting for the passion of his antagonist to 
cool off. This seemed only to add fuel to the 
angry flames raging in the breast of Maynell, 
for he leaned forward anid said: 

**IT want to say here, sir, in the presence of 
these gentlemen and ladies, that what you 
have just said about the condition of the 
southern soldiers during the war is deliber- 
ately false. You area liar! You are no gen- 
tleman!”’ 

Farley flushed impatiently, glanced round 
at the group of southern faces, but no one was 
locking at him—not even Mary Barrett, the 
Richmond girl who had so completely cap- 
tured his affections that he had not been able 
to return to his duty as reporter ona Boston 
daily, though he had been called home a 
week ago. He noticed that the insult just 
passed had brought a look of pain to her 
face, but she had not raised her eyes to either 
Maynell or himself. Perhaps it was her way 
of showing that what had occurred was unbe- 
coming conduct in gentlemen in the presence 
of ladies. 

**1 am sorry if I have given offense,’’ began 
Farley; ‘‘but I believe what I have stated is 
in accordance with historical facts.’’ 

The southerners were surprised. Could it 
be possible that a man with the reputation 
Newell Farley had, as a leading Harvard 
map and member of the best clubs in Bos- 
ton, could calmy submit to being called a liar 
and make no show of resentment? 

Edgar Barrett, Mary Barrett’s brother, who 
was scarcely out of his teens and full of tra- 
ditions about his ancestors who had fallen in 
duels, wondered most and resolved that his 
sister should cut Farley at once. ‘‘Hubh!’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘the fellow is a coward, aft- 
er all that has been said in his favor. If he 
had only risen and invited Maynell down on 
the rocks and then and there deliberately 
punched his head, he might have preserved 
his right to social recognition in the south; 
but—’’ 

‘*T say again that you area lhar.’’ It was 
Maynell’s angry voice that disturbed Edgar’s 
reflections. ‘‘And since you sit there and 
take what I have said, you have shown your- 
self to be a coward!’’ 

Maynell came ronnd behind the others to 
Newell’s chair. ‘‘I wonder,’’ he said sneer- 
ingly, ‘‘if you will resent anything. Take 
that!’’ and he struck the Bostonian on the 
cheek with his gloves. 

‘*Don’t! Don’t!’’ cried Mary Barrett, ris- 
ing and holding up her hands between the 
two. 

**Yes, Ican take that from you, for youn 
are so angry you do not know what you are 
doing.’’ Farley had 1tisen, and as he spoke 
he leaned back against one of the pillars of 
the veranda and looked at Mayneli coolly. 
‘IT can take it because Iam opposed to set- 
tling a dispute by resorting to blows. I used 
to do that sort of thing in college; but I have 
grown ahove it.’’ 

Maynell made no other reply than to snap 
his fingers contemptuously and turn away. 
The group was strangely silent. Farley laugh- 


white and 
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ed lightly and resumed his seat. ‘‘He’ll get 
over it when he has time to reflect over what 
I said.”’ 

‘*He’ll never forget that you 
to strike you,’’ said Edgar Barrett. ‘‘A 
Southerner can’t understand that.’’ And 
taking his sister by the arm he led her into 
the ballroom. This seemed to break up the 
group, for the couples which composed it 
wandered off in different directions, leaving 
the’ Bostonian alone. He was beginning to 
think that he would never understand South- 
erners. It had been the greatest effort of his 
life to keep from hurling Maynell over the 
railing of the veranda onto the rocks below, 
simply because Mary Barrett’s gentle face 
and protesting eyes were on him. And now 
—why, it looked as if she herself were about 
to turn against him. Surely she would not 
let that little snipe of a boasting brother 
influence her, when—yes, he could not be 
mistaken—she had shown a preference for 
him. Only the night before, when he had 
told ter he should have to go back to Boston 
soon, her face had worn such asad, pensive 
look, and only the fact that he had not spo- 
ken to Major Barrett about his intentions had 
prevented him from telling her how com- 
pletely meeting her had changed the current 
of his existence. Farley’s tace became trou- 
bled. Why, now he remembered that Major 
Barrett had himself served as the second. toa 
friend in a duel which had fortunately not 
resulted in bluodshed, but would have done 
so if one of the participants had not apologiz- 
ed in the nick of time. Could it be possible 
that even Major Barrett himself might de- 
spise him for taking Maynell’s abuse? If he 
thought that, he would go at once and call 
the rascal out and show him what his fenc- 
ing master had taught him. 

A few minutes later Farley saw Mary Bar- 
rett, her sketch bookin hand, going down 
the mountain side, and he rose and followed 
her. At all events he should soon know what 
she thought about the matter, and then he 
would know what to do. At first he failed 
to find her,there being so many paths through 
the pine woods in which she had vanished, 
but finally he saw her sitting on the extreme 
edge of the highest cliff on the mountain, her 
figure clearly outlined against the vast blue 
space beyond her. 

She was not aware of his approach, and he 
paused fora moment to lovk at her before 
announcing his presence. She was very pret- 
ty in her repose of face and form. She wore 
a well-fitting tailor-made gown of gray, and 
a broad-brimmed black straw hat, beneath 
which lay her wavy tresses like molten gold. 
She was sketching. 

He was wondering how he could best make 
his presence known, when his foot dislodged 
a stone and it rolled down to her. She start- 
ed and then looked back at him, a transient 
quiver of recognition disturbing her features. 
She colored a little, and then a slow smile 
dawned in her eyes and spread over her face. 

‘“‘T am half afraid I am intruding,’’ he 
said; ‘‘but the truth is, I must speak to you; 
I did not want to wait longer.’’ 

‘*‘Tam sure you are welcome,’’ 
softly. 

‘*That little thing that happened just now 
has been worrying me,’’ he said, drawing 
nearer to her. ‘‘It seems to me that perhaps 
those people think I have acted the coward 
in not resenting Maynell’s insult by striking 
him or something like that.’’ 

**T don’t think we ought to talk about it,’’ 
said Mary. ‘‘I can’t see what I have to do 
about it.”’ 

**May I ask if—if your people (Southern 
people differ from us in so many things) 
would think I onght to have resented May- 
nell’s blow otherwise than I did?’’ 

**T can’t say,’’ said the girl. ‘It is not 
tor me to judge what they would think about 
it. Men have their ways of looking at such 
things.’’ 

He stared at her steadily for a moment. 
Then when her eyes sought her book, he said: 

**Did you want me to—to strike him when 
he struck me?’’ 

She hesitated for a moment, then said, 
looking into his eyes frankly: ‘‘I did, and I 
didn’t. TIT didn’t want to have trouble be- 
tween you two there, but I am sorry that 


allowed him 


she said 


ae 


some people will think you lack courage. Let 
it pass; I would notthink any more about it.”’ 

The stone on which she sat rested on a great 
rock, which sloped off sharply to the edge of 
the cliff. He bent forward and looked down 
below. It was a frightful hight. The cliff 
rose as perpendicular as a wall for over three 
hundred feet. 

He said nothing in reply to her remark, not 
knowing what to say just then, and she 
got up to go. ‘‘I don’tlike it so near the 
edge,’’ she said, ‘‘it makes my head swim.’’ 

As she stepped round the stone on which 
she sat, she put her foot on a pencil which 
fell from her lap; it rolled, and hefore he 
could render assistance she had screamed and 
fallen, and three-fourths of her body had dis- 
appeared over the precipice. 

By the merest chance her feet caught upon 
some projecting part of the cliff’s fave, and 
with her hands pressed tightly against the 
top, she held herself poised, her head and 
shoulders only in view. 

He bent over her, but as he did so, he saw 
that he would be powerless to lift her, for he 
could not brace his feet firmly enough on the 
sloping stone. Hedid not dare to release 
her hands from the rock, knowing that he 
could not support her weight with such an 
insecure footing. When she saw him bend- 
ing over her, she said firmly: ‘‘No, you can 
not lift me; your feet will slip; it’s too 
steep!’’ 

Her face was as white as that of a corpse. 
He knew she was right and his heart stood 
still. The thought occurred to him that he 
was looking at her for the last time alive, 
and that she was all he cared for in the 
world. 

Then he heard tie grinding sound of break- 
ing stone at her feet, and she cried: ‘ O, I’m 
falling; it’s giving way!”’’ 

He heard the rumble of bounding stones 
below and saw her sink lower. As guick as 
an electric tiash it occurred to him that with 
his body prone upon the rock he might save 
her; so he threw himself down on his side, 
and grasped her arms just as the last particle 
of her support gave way and went rattling 
down below. Her weight, falling so sud- 
denly on his arms, drew him perilously near 
the brink. His arms were almost breaking, 
and to lessen the strain on them he drew her 
firmly against the rock. He was horrified by 
the thought that it would be impossible to 
lift her into safety, owing to the insecurity 
of his hold. 

‘*I am afraid I cannot possibly save you,"’ 
he panted. ‘‘I can’t hold you this way long. 
Cry for help—I can’t.’’ 

‘*It would do no good,’’ 
‘*it is too far.’’ 

‘*We are lost, then,’’ he replied, in a tone of 
awful resignation. ‘‘I am going down with 
you.”’ 

**Release me and save yourself,’’ 
**It will do no guod to kold me, 
ging you over.’’ 

‘*No, no!’’he cried out, as she made a slight 
movement from him, and ther he noticed a 
soulful Jlook in her eyes that gave him 
strength. He felt thatif only he could de- 
pend on his hold on the rock he might draw 
her up over him, but there was scarcely a 
chance in his favor. Already he could feel 
his body sliding in his clinging coat. He 
would soon be too far down to hold to the 
rock. 

‘*Be perfectiy passive,’’ he cautioned, his 
face almost purple from the strain. ‘*If you 
stir we shall both go down. I shall never 
let you go.”’ 

She closed her eyes to keep from seeing his 
distorted teatures as he began to draw her 
closer to him. Then, in a superhuman effort 
to lift her, he was drawn down lower and 
lower, till his body lay parallel with the 
sharp edge of the precipice, but there his 
hold seemed to become a little truer. If only 
he could reach over and eatch hoid of her 
skirt without overbalancing, he might yet 
save her. 

He could feel the breeze cutting upward in 
his hair, and knew that half of his head was 
over the edge of the cliff. He could not reach 
he. skirt. He gave up that hope. He won- 
dered next if he could support her with his 
left arm alone, that he might with the right 


she said calmly; 


she said. 
I am drag- 








fel for a hold for his fingers on the sloping 
rock above him. He was already about to 
faint with exhaustion, but it was his only 
hope. As he tightened the muscles of his left 
arm he was glad that he had been able during 
his college duys to swing over and over many 
times on a bar by his arms. That reminded 
him that they could endure a great strain. 

She seemed to comprehend what he was 
about to do and her white lips moved as if in 
prayer. He held her by his left arm, and 
groaning under the strain, began to feel for 
an uneven place on the stone. 

‘*Thank God!’’ he exclaimed, as his strong 
fingers went into a firm fissure. ‘Now, cling 


to my coat sleeve and help me lift. 1 will 
bring you up in a minute. 
She clutched his sleeve, and with his arm 


drawn around her like a big tightening cable, 
he drew her up till she couid crawl over his 
hody onto the great sloping rock. Even 
when she had reached a place of safety she 
clung onto his arm as if afraid he would 
fall below. 

For a moment he lay still, flat on his back, 
too much exhausted to move. The red was 
going from his face; his eyelids were droop- 
ing, his hold in the fissure relaxing. 

She drew firmly on his arm. ‘‘Come, 
quick!”’ she cried, ‘‘you are about to faint and 
will fall!’’ 

He opened his eyes, laughed feebly, and 
slowly wormed himself up beside her. He 
sat up and laughed without making any 
sound; his face was almost luminously pale; 
the mountain seemed to him to be bowing to 
the sun and a far-away cloudlike range. He 
luoked like a dead person moved by electric 
currents. She still held his hand, rubbing 
it mutely, hysterically. 

‘*What a close shave!’’ said he, finding his 
voice at last and smiling to mask his weak- 
ness. 

‘*You saved my life—’’ She broke down, 
and raised her hands to her face. They were 
bleeding from several wounds. He had a 
sudden desire to press them to his lips and 
kiss away the blood. 

He rose tw his feet. ‘‘We will say no more 
about it,’’ he said. ‘‘I did nothing. I could 
not have seen you die like that. I—I love 
you with all my life, all my soul.’’ 

He extended his hand gallantly to assist 
her up the path which was very steep for a 
few yards, but she refused it, and withouta 
worl of explanation, caught his arm with the 
firm, tender pressure of a mother aiding her 
child and helped him up the incline. 

On the plateau above they paused and each 
looked into the other'seyes. All the mingled 
tenderness, joy and gratitude of her being 
seemed to ignite and burnin her face. She 
tried to speak, but for a moment her moving 
lins produced nothing. She put out her quiv- 
ering hand till it touched his. His clasp 
seemed to bring speech to her. 

‘*And I—I thought you were—were a cow- 
ard. Can you ever forgive that? I wanted 
to take it back when you held me suspended 


there in the air.’”’ 
’ 


‘‘That is nothing,’’ he laughed. ‘‘I wasa 
coward. I refrained from striking Maynell 
for fear you would not approve of it. I love 


If you had not been there,— 
might have been 


you, you see. 
if we had been alone,—it 
different.”’ 

‘*T love you,’’ she said simply, ‘‘and I re- 
spect you more than any man on earth.’’ 

As they reached the steps of the hotel they 
met Major Barrett running toward them. ‘‘I 
saw it with a glass from the tower,’’ he pant- 
ed. ‘‘I thought you were both done for. I 
couldn’t get down quicker; the roof door clos- 
ed after me. I was almost crazy.’’ 

‘‘Mr Farley saved my life at the risk of his 
own, papa,’’ said the girl. 

‘*T know it,’’ said the major, extending 
his hand, ‘‘and a braver act I have never 
witnessed in all my life.”’’ 

A crowd of ladies and gentlemen had quick- 
ly gathered round them, and thtre was a 
storm of congratulations and praise for Far- 
ley’s conduct. Charles Maynell was in the 
edge of the group, listening to what was being 
said. He came forward and held out his 


hand to the hero of the hour. 
‘*T want to beg your pardon for what I said 
and did just now,”’ he said. 


**T feel ashamed 
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of having questioned the courage of a man 
like you are, and shall never be satistied till 
you slap me in the face. Major Barrett says 
you were guite correct in your statement 
about the condition of the southern army, any 
way.’’ 

**Quite so; quite so,’’ said the major g.uffly. 
**Old soldiers on neither side are keeping up 
the fight at this late day; it is only you young 
ones who never faced a bullet, or smelt gun- 
powder outside of a firecracker.’’ 

That night after supper Mary Barrett came 
to her father in the smoking room, and put- 
ting her arm around his neck, and twisting 
her fingers in his heavy beard, she whispered 
in his ear: ‘‘Papa, Mr Farley 1s out on the 
veranda and wants to see yon.’”’ 

‘‘Send himin here then,’’ said the major, 
scratching a match on the broad sole of his 


9”? 


boot; ‘‘heis younger than I am. Why—”’ 
Then the major caught his daughter’s eye, 
and for an instant he looked at her with a 


puzzled expression on his face. 

‘‘O! that’s it, is it? Ithoughtso a week 
ago; I might have known this accident would 
finish the job. I—’’ 

But his daughter bent and closed his mouth 
with a kiss. The major ruse and went out 
on the veranda, and aftera while, when he 
came back, he cailed his son Edgar to one 
side and told him that he had consented to 
the engagement of Mary and Farley. 

‘*T am glad of it,’’ replied Edgar. ‘‘Heisa 
man, every inch of him. He will make her 
happy; and she isin love with him.’’ 





An Early Start. 


Cc. H. DOING. 
’Tis May, and early morning, 
And the quietude and hush 
Ot night is still unbroken 
By the mocking bird and thrush, 
Whose songs, a half-hour later, 
Will fill the fragrant air 
With blithe notes of thanksgiving, 
In each sweet song of prayer. 


The purpling east gives token 

Of weather fair and warm; 

The late brief drouth is broken 

By last night’s thunder storm ; 

The thirsty earth will make the most 
Of every drop that came, 

And, best of all, late-planted corn 
Will profit by the same. 


Oh! it’s good just to be living, 

On a morning such as this; 

To feel the south wind on your cheek, 
Soft as a mother’s kiss; 

And though your six-in-hand may be 
A farmer’s horse and cart, 

You’ve this much in your favor,— 
You’ve got an early start. 


— — 


Beauty to a Farmer. 
CLARENCE HAWKES. 





There is beauty to a farmer, 
Now yeu people needn’t laff, 
In the antics an’ the capers 
Uv a leetle, frisky caff. 





A New Book on Milk. 


Milk and Its Products: A treatise upon the 
nature and qualities of dairy milk and the 
manufacture of butter and cheese, By Hen- 
ry H. Wing; the MacMillan company, 1897. 
The literature of this subject would seem to 

be quite complete, yet there is a niche for a 

book of this kind. It treats clearly but ac- 

curately of the secretion, composition and 
testing of wilk, bacteria and ferments, sepa- 
ration, ripening and churning of cream, and 
the making and marketing of butter. Full par- 
ticulars are also given about cheese making, 
with some interesting notes about by-prod- 
ucts. The appendix contains statistics, an 
epitome of dairy laws and reference to dairy 
literature. The book is well printed and co- 
viously illustrated. Sold by Orange Judd 
Company, New York, $1 postpaid. 
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Nature Study for Public Schools.—Nature 
study, or seeing familiar things in a new 
light, is a valuable factor in education. How 
many people can explain, so that a child can 
understand, why water puts out fire; why 
some young squash plants bring their shells 
out of the ground on their backs and others 
do not; or show the difference between a 
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leaf bud and a fruit bud of the apple; or tell 
from whence all the house flies come? The 
world is full of such common things, about 
which people do not inquire. Yet, such sub- 
jects can be made very interesting to children 
and they can be taken up inthe sehools, not 
as an added recitation, but as a rest exercise 
once or twice each week to relieve the mo- 
notony of the school room, and later be made 
the theme for a language exercise. Here are 
two important faculties that may be brought 
into exercise, accurate observation and the 
power of expressing definitely what is seen. 
The college of agriculture of Corneil universi- 
ty, has, under the Nixon or agricultural ex- 
tension bill, undertaken to assist, free of ex- 
pense, all teachers who wish to introduce this 
work into their schools. All parents and 
teachers interested in this work are asked to 
send their address for more detailed informa- 
tion to chief clerk, college of agriculture, 
Ithaca, N Y. 

Wanted His Taxes Increased.—One of the 
candidates for mayor of Chicago in the recent 
election, Washington Hesing, said he had 
begged the assessors repéatedly to raise the 
valuation on his newspaper building in that 
city, as it was infamously low, but they re- 
fused. He is quoted as saying: ‘‘I believe 
Iam the only man in Chicago who ever de- 
manded that his assessment be raised. Al- 
most all the down-town property ought to be 
assessed at least 20 or 25 per cent higher in 
proportion to residence property than it is 
now.’’ 





Some Folks would labor on a ravine where 
ye couldn’t raise nothin’, b’ gosh, but blisters 
on y’r hands.—[Grandpa Wilkins. 















When an innocent 
man is jailed by 
mistake he prefers 
to come out the 
same way he went in. 
He may break jail and be 
caught and put back again. 
He’d rather have the door un- 
locked and walk out and 
stay out. 

A sick man is a prisoner in 
the jail of disease; he has gone 
in by some door of carelessness 
or neglect or irregular living, 
and he must unlock this same 
door by careful, sensible habits 
if he wants to be a free, well man again. 

If dyspepsia and biliousness or constipa- 
tion is the way he got into disease, he has 
got to overcome just those troubles before 
he can get out. 

The majority of diseases begin with some 
trouble of the digestive organs or of the 
liver, which prevents the supply of proper 
nourishment to the system. The best 
remedy for these troubles is Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, because it gives 
the digestive and blood- making organs 
power to assimilate food and transform it 
into pure, nourishing blood, vitalized with 
an abundance of red corpuscles. 

It acts directly upon the liver and gives 
it capacity to filter all bilious impurities 
out of the circulation. It builds up solid, 
muscular flesh and healthy nerve-force. 

In obstinate constipation the ‘‘ Discov- 
ery’? should be used in conjunction with 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets, the most nat- 
ural and thoroughly scientific laxative ever 
devised. The ‘' Pellets’’ regulate and in- 
vigorate the stomach, liver and bowels. 
One is a gentle laxative ; two act as a mild 
cathartic. 

‘* My wife had suffered for seven years with dys 
pepsia, sick headache and costiveness,’’ writes 
Mr. Alonzo D. Jameson, of Dunbarton, Merrimack 
Co., N. H., ‘we tried many doctors and many 
kinds of medicine, but all were of no avail. We 

urchased six bottles of your ‘Golden Medical 
iscovery,’ which together with the ~* Pleasant 
Pellets’ has entirely restored my wife’s health, 
= we cannot say enough in thanks to you for 
1ese valuable medicines."’ 








and CONSTIPATION quickly 
eured, A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge. 
Prof. Fowler, Moeodus,Conn, 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Beth’s May Baskets. 


MAE MYRTLE COOK. 


Little Beth came home from school one 
night looking very sober. The big sister 
looked up with a smile from the little pink 
apron that she was making. 

‘** What is it, dear?’’ she asked, as she saw 
the grave little face, instead of Beth’s usual 
merry one. 

‘“*Well, you see, 
basket hanging day, and all 
girls at school were telling how 
expected to get. And I don’t 
get even a single, tiny one, ‘cause we haven’t 
been here only "bout most a month, you see, 
so nobody knows we well enough to hang me 
one.’’ 

‘*That’s 


to-morrow is May 
the boys and 
many they 
believe I’ll 


sister, 


too bad, dear, but never mind, 
don’t fret. and maybe someone will hang you 
one after all,’’ said sister cheerily. ‘‘Now 
supposing you go and put away your cape 
and bat, and then hunt me out some buttons 
to put on your new apron.’’ 

When Beth was snugly tucked in bed that 
night, this sister unfolded her plan to the 
other big sister and the two hrothers, all of 
whom were out in the cozy dining room, 
studying their lessons for the morrow. An 
animated discussion followed, the result of 
which was the appearance of a box of bright 
tissue paper, the mucilage bottle and sev- 
eral pairs of scissors. 

After an hour’s merry lahor, one dozen 
‘*perfeckly bootiful’’* May baskets stood in 
arow on the dining table, and four tired 
workers surveyed the results of their labor 
with great satisfaction. 

Some were filled with paper flowers, while 
others awaited their filling of real flowers on 
the morrow’s eve. In the bottom of one bas- 
ket was tucked a tiny gaily -dressed penny 
doll, another received a stick of gum, a third 
a handful of peanuts from one of the boy’s 
pockets, and still another a pretty paper 
doll. AJl of the others were to have a filling 
of candy and blossoms, to be procured on the 
morrow. 

It was just growing dark the next evening 
and the three older scholars were in the din- 
ing room, supposed to be studying, when a 
rousing rap sounded atthe door of the sitting 
room, where Beth sat with papa, mamma and 
big sister. 

‘*Run tothe door, Beth,’ 
was in the secret. 

Beth obeyed, just in time to see a scurrying 
form run around the corner of the house. 

‘*There’s nobody here’’—she began. ‘‘Oh, 
it’s a May basket!’’ she cried, as she took 
something from the knob and carried it care- 
fully into the room. 

Beth was kept flying to the door all even- 
ing, sometimes one door, sometimes another, 
but never once could she tind out who it was. 

A happier little girl than Beth was when her 
bed-time came, it would be hard to find, for 
there in a row on the lonnge sat, not twelve, 
but fourteen May baskets! Two of her little 
playmates had also remembered the little 
stranger girlie. 

And that’s the story of how Beth came to 
have the most May baskets of any child in 
town that year. But neither she nor any of 
her little mates knows to this day how it was 
all made to happen. And they never will 
unless you go and tell! 

— 


The History of a Pet Sheep. 


SUSIE M. SCUDDER. 


said mamma, who 


favorite, and after he had 
obtained his growth, we began to wonder why 
he would not take the place of a pony to us. 
We meant to try him at least, and as we had 
a little wagon, the only thing lacking was a 
set of harness. So we set out and invented our 
own and after many days of perseverance in 
trying to break our steed to harness, we were 
at last able to drive him, much to our satis- 
faction. We wonld take turns in driving him, 
each one having a certain distance mapped 
out in which to go. 

Do not think that all our 
out an accident, for many times 
Dick take a contrary notion and stand 


He was a great 


drives were with- 
would old 
still 
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until moved by some unseen force; and then 
at last back us down in the gutter or dash off 
at tremendous speed. 

Just a little way up the street, on a corner, 
stood a grocery store, to which I would often 
drive Dick, and at the same time do an er- 
rand. During the day, while we were at 
school, we left bim the run of the orchard and 
dooryard. The boys, on their way to and 
from school, thought it fine fun to tease him, 
until at last he became very ugly. 

We had a friend staying at our house fora 
few days, he being an agent for trees. One 
evening this friend. just returning from a 
day’s canvassing, was coming across the 
lawn, making great haste toward the kitchen 
door. At the side of the house stood a large 
pear tree, and to reach the door one must 
pass by this tree. Just as Mr S had passed the 
tree, out flew Dick in all his fury. Our friend 
fairly flew for the kitchen door. But alas! the 
door was shut, and realizing what a moment’s 
delay meant, he leaped down the cellar steps, 
the doors most fortunately being open. Down 
those steps Dick went also, and did not stop 
until he saw the man vanishing up the stairs 
leading into the kitchen. Dick also treed 
much game in the formof boys and men 
while they were strolling across our fields. 
One summer day, as our hired man was coming 
in to dinner, Dick evidently stood watching 
him. Suddenly, we who were in the kitchen 
attending to the dinner, saw a form darken 
the door. Who should it be, but Martin, just 
measuring his length across the floor, and all 
because of our pet sheep. 

Things went from bad to worse and we be- 
gan to realize that he was not safe to have 
about the farm. So ait last we sold him to the 
butcher, and when he came to take him away, 
the butcher was not thinking *‘on behind,’’ 
as a little friend of mine expressed it, and so 
received Dick’s parting salute to man. 

A Child’s Merry-Go-Round, 


J. M. 8S. 


see a merry-go-round, or re- 
volving swing for children, made by simply 
pivoting a strong board on a post. A better 
arrangement is that shown 1n our 1llustration. 
It revolves with greater ease and does not ne- 
cessitate the children sitting on opposite ends 
to balance each other. 

Let the board be at least sixteen feet long, 
and at the center attach, by mortising, a four- 
inch post eight feet long, which 1s braced in 
an upright position by means of wire or small 
iron chains passing from near its top toa 
point well out toward either end of the board. 

In the base of this post a one-inch iron rod 
shonld be firmly set, and project several 
inches below the board. This forms the pin 
on which the swing revolves, and shonld fit 
loosely in its socket, a hole in the top of the 
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post which has been set in the ground so as 
to project about twelve inches. 

At the top of the post a similar pin is insert- 
ed and passes through a triangular piece of 
iron, which any blacksmith can make for you. 
At each corner of the triangle the metal is 
drawn out and curved upward into a loop, 
from which chains or wires pass to trees ata 
little distance. 

The Man who always talks grammatically 
isn’t sure always to say things that are worth 
hearing. 








The Game of Cat and Dogs. 


J. D. COWLES. 


This game can be played by marking a dia- 
gram like the one given, on a slate or board, 
or even on a large piece of paper, if the last is 
placed on a smooth surface for playing. But- 
tons, bits of wood, or similar small objects can 
be used to sepessent the three dogs, while a 


- Rev.W.M. Slaughter, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA. 
Writes of the Benefits Received From Dr, 
Miles’ Restorative Nervine, 
‘ ‘ . 
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R. MILES’ Restorative Nervine is 
particularly adapted to the restora- 
tion of health broken down by hard 

mental work. Rev. W. M. Slaughter of New 

Haven, W. Va., writes: “‘I suffered with ex- 

treme nervousness, dizziness, dull and ner- 

vous headaches and sleeplessness. My heart 

came to troubling me, I was short of breath 

from the least exertion, and suffered much 

pain in my left side. 

Medicine and physi- 

cians gave me no re- 

lief. I procured Dr. 

Miles’ Restorative 

Nervine, New Heart 

Cure and Nerve and 

Liver Pills, and I am 

‘ sure no words of com- 

mendation as to the results can be too strong. 

Isleep well, the dizziness and confused'feel- 

ing have disappeared, my heart troubles me 
no more and I feel perfectly well.” 

Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on 
Heart and Nervessent free to all applicants. 

DR. MILES MEDICAL OO., Elkhart, Ind. 


DILLEY’S IMPROVED 


Laundry King Washer. 


Washes easier, better and in 
one-third less time than can 
done by hand. Theg  _ 
Right Size for Family | 
or Laundry W ashing. 
Clean and Rust Proof. 
Possesses desirable feat- | 
ures found in no other. 
Every washer _guaran- 
teed. Agents Wanted. 

Write for prices and se- 
cure exclusive territory. 


MUIR WASHING MACHINE Co. 
Box 24. pe? Se} Shee Mich. 


WALL PAPE 7 | Write tothe 
largest wall paper house 


U. 8. for samples — Free. 

million $35 a voll. unlimited. 
ax cts. to % a roll 
30% lower than others, DEALERS 


ae See ee y TRADE DISCOUNTS 


ELECTRICAL TO WORKINGMEN 
ENGINEERINGF PROFESSIONAL MEN 
apenas YOUNG MEN 


era eee and others who cannot 

fe omer: or eae afford to lose time from 

Machine Design work. Send for Free 

Architectural Drawing Circular and References 

Plumbing & Heating Stating the Subject you 
Civil Engineering Bwish to Study, to 

z The International 
shi Correspondence Sehools, 
Bor&79 Scranton, Pa 
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similar article of different color or smaller 
size can take the place of the cat. 

The game is for two to play. First place the 
dogs on the board diagonally, two at opposite 
corners, and the third in the middle. Place 
the cat at one of the other corners. The two 
players alternate in moving, one taking the 
three dogs and the other the cat. Only one 
dog may be moved at one time, but tbe player 
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may move that one which best serves his pur- 
pose. The object of the game is to surround 
the cat so that she cannot move further. The 
cat is to avoid this unpleasant contingency as 
long as possible. No two pieces can occupy 
the same point at the saine time, nor can one 
piece displace another. There is no question 
of ‘‘beating’’ in this game; it is a question of 
how long the cat can baffle the dogs. 
a 


The Young Folks’ Table. 





A Warm Session.—Muy I please be admitted 
to the merry Table Talk? I see my little sister 
Marguerite, the pet and plague of my life, 
has already introduced me in my mince (?) 
pie episode. Well, father and I had rather a 
warm session in the woodshed as a result of 
that, and—I didn’t sit down with any com- 
fort for a week afterward. Don’t you fellows 
pity me? I have read lately Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays at Rugby, and it is fine. Tenny- 
son is my favorite poet. Now here isa ques- 
tion to tax your busy brains: ‘‘Use me well 
and I’m- everybody, scratch my back and I’m 
nobody.’’—J Edward Warren. 





Letters Received.—We thank the following 
young friends for their pleasant letters, which 
we were delighted to receive, and regret that 
our space is so limited we cannot find room 
but for only a few of those we receive: How- 
ard Robinson,Tom Brown, Ruff-on-Rats, Clar- 
ence S. Roy, Emma D. Crosier, Captain R, 
Pansy Scott, Maud Bevard, Aggie Trehaly, 
t0sa Hyde, Verna House, Edna Miller, May 
Fisher, Ruth Hatfield, Ina D. Cornwell, Les- 
ter Heighway, Lora, Lizzie Boden, Lelia 
Hancock, Mattie, Lucille Pitts, Pauline, 
Gleason Thompson. 

We are learning to be useful. Bertha and I 
help mamma and Freddie helps papa and 
brings in the wood and eggs.—[Nellie H. 
Pounall. 

I am 12 years old and can milk cows, and 
have stacked six stacks of bay. I getup 
nearly every morning and get breakfast, and 
try to help papa all I can in every way. My 
grandfather, who lived in Jllinvis, has taken 
this paper ever since it first started, and my 
papa takes it now.—[ Marquette. 

My papa owns seven cows and sometimes 
I help to milk them. I also help mamma 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


“Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” is the motto for ordinary 


soaps. 


Ivory Soap is always in sight and is not wasting at the bottom 


of the tub. 
Tre Procter & Gamate Co., CinrTi. 








wash the dishes and get in the wood and cobs. 
I hunt the eggs and get from one totwo dozen 
every night. Mamma pays me for hunting the 
eggs. I am ten yeais old.—[Alice Harrison. 

I am 13 years old and the oldest of six chil- 
dren. I live with my uncle and grandma. 
Grandma gave me a heifer calf when I was 
six years old and I let pa have it on shares, 
and now I have six head of cattle. My uncle 
has sheep and I raise all the orphan lambs I 
can, then let my mp have them on shares. I 
now have 16 bead of sheep and sell my part of 
the wool to clothe myself with.—/Thersa M. 
Heaioilin. 





have answered 
Queen Victoria’s 
They will find 

Our new ones 


Problems.—Other Tablers 
the old problems, also as to 
name and the flower picture. 
the answers already published. 
are: 

What is the difference between half of a 
square mile and half a mile square.—[Clar- 
ence. 

A gentleman dying left his property, which 
consisted of 17 elephants, to his three sons. 
To the first he left one-half, to the second 
one-third, and to the third one-ninth. How 
could they be divided without dividing an 
elephant?—| Vera Parker. 





Drives Him to a Little Wagon.--Mr Editor, 
I like to read your children’s column. My 
pa wants me to write a letter for it also. I’m 
eight years old and go to school when there is 
any. My big brother is teacher. I have a pet 
lamb named Bell. I drive him to a little 
wagon like a horse. I also have a rat terrier 
dog and I carry in the wood for ma.—[Theo 
Stanley Begg. 





Never Kick Anyone Over.—I think Ruth 
Lewis is a very pretty girl, but if I was her 
I would sell my pony and get a bicycle, if I 
could not have both. For my part I thinka 
bicycle is one grand thing; they never run 
away or kick anyone over.—[{W. Shan Whit- 
aker 


Have Never Been Since.—We have six horses, 
two of which Ican ride horseback. I have 
been unfortunate. I lost my right hand last 
November by a cartridge exploding init. It 
had to be amputated at the wrist joint. I 
was preparing to go rabbit hunting, but I have 














A RELIGIOUS DUTY, 


Mamma Hen—Where are you going? 


Hortense—Oh, just for a little spin, mamma. 


Mamma Hen (reprovingly)—I should think you would stay at home and help your mother 
scratch up that new onion bed that Neighbor Peaseley set ont this morning. —[Twinkles. 
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of Hires Rootbeer 
on a sweltering hot 
day is highly essen- 
tial to comfort and 
health. It cools the 
blood, reduces your 
temperature, tones 
the stomach. 












Rootbeer 


should be in every 
home, in every 
office, in every work- 
shop. A temperance 
drink, more health- 
ful than ice water, 
more delightful and 
satisfying than any 
Mother beverage pro- 
}] duced. 


i Made ey Ad the Charles FE. 
if Hires Co., Philadelphia. A pack- 

age makes § gallons. Sold ev 
erywhere. 








98 “ic* WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


DICTIONARY Snczact 1d 


ofthe edi- 
10 00. Enlarged b: aor 

* Goodrich, Professor in Yale Col- 
lege. Contains word that 
Noah Webster ever defined and 
10,000 additienal words, over 100, 
000 words,has over1700 pages,an- 


this pa- 
per, send us 98 cents for cloth, 
or 61.48 for Sheep and we will send the Dictionary 
to you byexpress. AGENTS COIN MONEY selling these 
books. Don’t delay, order to-day. Address, ? 
ROEBUCK & CO., (ine.) CHICAGO, ILL. 
(ears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Editor. ) 












never been since. My father and grandfather 
were away on their annual deer hunt. La 
13 years old, weigh 100 lbs and am 5 ft tall. 
[W. Victor Schermerhorn. 





Native Trees.—One of the Tablers spoke of 
a pet kitten that sits on her father’s back. 
What would you think of a pair of twins that 
ride horseback? If sonie of the Tablers living 
in the south, or California, would describe 
some of their native trees and give the state 
they are found in, I should be very grateful 
to them. As I live in Illinois, I should like 
to know about some trees that are not found 
here.—-[Meadow Lily. 





A Pony or an Organ?—I am a. farmer’s 
daughter 13 years of age, and enjoy living on 
the farm. I am offered a pony or an organ by 
m apa; will the Tablers please tell me 
which to take?—[Star. 
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AS Lorn OD 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


The house stood on a hillside, 
A dreary spot indeed. 
The inmates of the cottage 
Of food stood oit in need! 
No pictures by old masters 
mL the walls were found, 
No classic lore, no bric- a-brac 
WwW ere loosely scattered round. 
The tlvors were bare, tho’ cleanly, 
All rickety the stair; 
There was no Dresden china, 
And alack, no easy chair! 
Y ey the humble, rain-stained cottage 
Conld boast so many things, 

Not found in marble mansions, 
Unknown in halls of kings !— 
For, within each heart was music, 

Attuned to that above, 
And o'er the household brooded 
The guardian angel, Love! 
cceiuniemiiganineaaitias 


Ways of Serving Spring Fruits. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 


Grape Fruit Dainties.—Now is the season of 
the grape fruit, which is becoming better 
known and appreciated every year. There are 
two ways of serving it. One is to divide it in 
half, and with a pair of scissors cut away all 
the tough pith in the center. The cavity thus 
left is then filled with powdered sugar and— 
if liked—a teaspoonful of boiled cider poured 
over it, but this is not necessary. The other 
manner is to scoop out all the pulp with a 
spoon, remove the fiber and seeds, sweeten 
it and return to the rinds mixed with shaved 
ice. Halfa fruit is generally apportioned to 
each individual. 

Frozen Lemons.—These also are a new dainty 
seen at ceremonious luncheons. Select large, 
fresh looking lemons and wash and polish 
them well. Cut in two, lengthwise, and with 
a silver spoon remove all the pulp. As with 
grape fruit, separate out the fiber and seeds. 
Then to each quart of pulp and juice, put 1 
cup cold water and 2cups sugar. Turn into 
a freezer and freeze hard. When frozen, re- 
turn to the rinds, which, meanwhile, should 
be kept in iced water in order to make them 
firm. These look very pretty served on small 
plates garnished with green leaves. 

Rhubarb Sherbet.—This will be found a re- 
freshing beverage in the debilitating days of 
May. Wash, but do not peel, eight stalks of 
rhubarb. Cut into inch-length pieces, place 
in a saucepan with 1 qt cold water and cook 
slowly until very tender. Add 3 oz granulat- 
ed sugar and the grated rind of 1 lemon. 
Cover and stand in a cool spot for four or five 
hours. Strain and chill, or cool with cracked 
ice. 

Fruit Salad.—Pare 1 Florida and 2 manda- 
rin oranges and divide them into sections. Shell 
and halve 1 doz English walnuts; remove the 
seeds from 2 dozen Malaga grapes; shred with 
a fork 1 small pineapple (or use the canned 
pineapple cut in small pieces) and slice 2 red 
bananas. Mix well and cover with a French 
dressing of vinegar and sugar. Chill thor- 
oughly and arrange on lettuce leaves. Gar- 
nish with mayonnaise. 

Frozen Macedoine.—This is a delicious mix- 
ture of fruits for dessert. Halve 2 oranges and 
1 shaddock and carefully take out the pulp; 
shred 1 fresh pineapple, ana use a can of 
white cherries, drawing off the juice. Meas- 
ure the cherry syrup and add enough of the 
water to make a half pint. Sweeten with 1 
cup of sugar. Bring this to the boiling point 
and pour over the fruit, together with 1 cup 
of boiled cider. When perfectly cold put ina 
freezer, pack with ice and sult, and allow it 
to stand for three hours, stirring occasionally. 

Fruit Tapioca.—This nice,simple dish is eas- 
ily made. Soak over night ? cup tapioca. In 
the morning drain off the water and place it 
inadouble boiler with 4 cups hot water. 





Cook until quite clear and transparent. Then 
remove from the fire and stir in 1 pint fresh 
strawberries, cut up oranges or sliced apples. 
Sweeten to taste and eat either hot or cold 
with whipped cream. 

Orange Cream.—Soak 4 box gelatine in 4 
cup cold water. Whip up 5 eggs very light 
with 1 cup sugar and the grated rind of 1 or- 
ange. Scald 1 pint of milk and pour over the 
egg mixture. Then put all in a double kettle 
and stir over the fire until it is the consisten- 
cy of a thick custard. Remove at once from 
the range and add the soaked gelatine, beat- 
ing until it is dissolved. Strain and when 
cvol add the juice of 5 oranges. As the com- 
pound begins to stiffen, pour on 1 pint of 
cream whipped to a froth and stir carefully 
until very thick. Put into small molds wet 
with water and set away in a cold place, un- 
til ready to turn out and send to table. 

Orange Souffle.—This will be liked at the 
Sunday night tea. Grate the rind of 1 large 
orange and squeeze out 3 tablespoons of the 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


juice. Whip separately the yolks and whites 
of 4 eggs, and with the yolks beat 4 teaspoons 
powdered sugar. Adda pinch of salt to the 
whites. When all are prepared, pour the 
yolks over the whites, mixing lightly together, 
at the same time sprinkling in the orange 
juice and rind. Then in a frying pan or 
chafing dish, melt one teaspoon butter. Turn 
in the mixture and cook like an omelet. When 
the bottom is stiff and a rich brown, set fora 
moment in the oven, then fold over and serve 
immediately on a heated platter. 


Buffalo Moths..--Buffalu moths may be ex- 
terminated by the use of lavender or musk or 
camphor—in fact, anything with a decided 
odor will drive them away, says the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Put a little gum camphor in 
the corners and around the edges of your 
tloors. Keep the rooms open and as light as 
possible. Put camphor among your clothing, 
use newspapers for wrapping, and the moths 
will soon leave you. 








‘WHY SO MANY REGULAR PHYSICIANS FAIL 





To Cure Female Ils—Some True Reasons Why 
Mrs. Pinkham is More Successful Than 


the Family Doctors. 


A woman is sick ; some disease peculiar to her 
sex is fast developing in her system. She goes 
to her family physician and tells him a 


story, but not the whole story. 


She holdssomething back, loses her head, 
becomes agitated, forgets what she wants 
to say, and finally conceals what she 
ought to have told, and thus completely 


mystifies the doctor. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
the doctor fails to cure the disease? 
Still, we cannot blame the wo- 
man, foritis very embarrassing 
to detail some of the symp- 
toms of her suffering, even to. 
her family physician. 

It was for this reason that 
years ago Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 


ham, at Lynn, Mass., defermined to step in andhelpher sex. Having had consid- 
erable experience in treating female fils with her Vegetable Compound, she en- 
couraged the women of America to write to her for advice in regard to their 
complaints, and, being a woman, it was easy for her ailing sisters to pour into 


her ears every detail of their suffering. 


In this way she was able to do for them what the physicians were unable 
to do, simply because she had the preper information to work upon, and 
from the litthke group of women who sought her advice years ago a great 
army of her fellow-beings are to-day constantly applying for advice and re- 
lief, and the fact that more than one hundred thousand of them have been 
successfully treated by Mrs. Pinkham during the last year is indicative of 
the grand results which are produced by her unequaled experience and 


training. 


No physician in the world has had such a training, or hassuch on amount 
of informafion at hand to assist m the treatment of all kinds of female ills, 
from the simplest local irritation tothe most complicated diseases of the womb. 

This, therefore, is the reason why Mrs. Pmkham, in her laboratory at 
Lynn, Mass., is able to do more for the aiting women of America than the 
family physician. Any weman, therefore, is responsible for her own suffering 
who will not take the trouble to write to Mrs. Pinkham for advice. 

The testimonials which we are constantly publishing from grateful women 
establish beyond a doubt the power of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 


pound to conquer femate diseases. 








For thirty cents we send 
you an 18-inch center piece 
stamped on fine linen, with 
the popular jewel design. 
Also six-inch violet design, 
nine-inch chrysanthemum 
design and a book on em- 
broidering the above flow- 
ers and our price list of Art 
Needlework goods; cll for 
thirty cents. 


Pe B. Worthington, 
243 Canal Street, - . - New York. 





$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 
man or woman if 
right. Goods sold 
by sampleonly. We 
furnish horse and 
buggy, also samples 
[4 ay articulars upon request. Address 
B, P. 0. Box 5308, Boston, Hasse. 


EARN A BIGYCLE 


OO Second Hand Wheels. All 
Saves. Goop AS NEW. $§ to 
$15. New High Grade ‘9% 
models, fully guaranteed. $17 
to $25. ecial Clear- 
ing Sale. Shipped any- 
where on approval. 

We will give one agent in each 
town use of sample wheel 
to introduce them. Our reputa- 

tion is well known throughout the 
countrv. Write at once for our special offer. 


D. J. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill. 














SICKNESS AND AEALTA. 


A Change for the Shut-Ins. 


DARROW. 








An invalid often shrinks from the touch ofa 
wet linen or cotton washcloth. Secure a piece 
of white baby flannel and make of two thick- 
nesses lightly tacked together. We all know 
how pleasant itis to receive a few flowers. 
Put only one kind in a vase; lend one of your 
dainty ones, for the invalid will enjoy look- 
ing atit. Lend also some of your choice pic- 
tures, putting them where she can look at 
them; change after a few days, or ask another 
friend to lend hers. If she has to take cough 
drops, make a dainty bag to hang by the side 
of the headboard where she can reach it. 
Loan her some of your duinty dishes to be 
used on her tray; it will tempt her appetite. 
When you have plants in bloom, loan her one 
for a week, or some choice foliage plant; she 
will learn every leaf by heart. 

If she is a shut-in for any length of time, 
have a window box fastened outside her win- 
dow. Different friends furnish a plant for it. 
She will watch every leaf and flower that 
grows. If you have a handsome silk quilt, 
have it put on her bed a few days; it will help 
to pass away many an hour looking at the 
variety of pieces. If you have a fine canary 
and she is fond of music, loan that, or take 
your music box with you when you call; 
make a writing board for her 8x20 inches 
and a slip for it like a pillow case. It can be 
used for her book, if she is well enough to 
read. Have a piece of pretty elastic long 
enough to reach around the board, sew the 
ends ot elastic together, put on the board and 
slip the book under elastic. The board can 
be propped up at any desired angle. 

Make two or three nightgowns of pretty, 
light calico or chambray; trim collar and cuffs 
with soft lace or dainty crochet lace. These 
she can wear daytimes in the bed, and they 
will be a pleasant change from the white ones 
she wears at night. 


Advice in Which Doctors Agree. 








An antitoxin or serum injection for use in 
tetanus (lockjaw) is now prepared by the 
German government for physicians’ use. It is 
claimed to be almost certain to arrest and 
cure this dreadful complaint, which is caused 
by a certain germ or microbe that is killed 
by this serum. 

Hot flannels dipped in camphorated oil and 
laid over the chest and between the shoul- 
ders of a very young child are better thana 
mustard plaster, and if frequently renewed 
and put on as hot as can be borne, are fully 
as effectual. 

For cold in the head, try snuffing up the 
juice of a ripe lemon in two or three applica- 
tions. 

For cramp in the leg wind a garter or a 
strong cord around the limb over the place 
in which the pain is felt, and take one end 
in each hand, and give itasharp pull, one 
hat will hurt a little. The cramp will cease 
instantly, and the sufferer can go to bed as- 
sured that it will not come again that night. 

The satisfactory employment of kerosene 
as a local application to wounds and ulcers 
is reported by the New York Medical Jour- 
nal. ‘*Uleers, especially indolent and atonic 
ulcers, were smeared with commercial — kero- 
sene, either pure or diluted (from to 50 
per cent) with alcohol, by means of a small 
camel’s-hair brush or with a piece of gauze 
soaked in the solution. The appearance and 
character ot the ulcers soon changed for the 
better, the discharge gradually diminished, 
and in from two to. four weeks the rapidly 
granulating surfaee formed a scar without any 
contraction in the surrounding parts.’’ The 
advantages claimed for kerosene are rapidity 
ot action, economy and freedom from poison- 
ous effects. 

Lemon juice in a glass of water, taken be- 
fore retiring and in the morning before rising, 
is a good cure for biliousness. 

A circular issued by the leading medical so- 
cieties of Paris and Germany protests against 
the use of coffee by growing children, which 
it claims is becoming more common every 
year. The symptoms of coffee poisoning are 
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insomnia, depression of spirits, lack of appe- 
tite and nausea. These societies express the 
belief that the evils of exvessive coffee drink- 
ing, among young and old, are almost as se- 
rious as those ot alcoholism. 


If the face becomes badly burned in a high 
wind, rub it with olive oil and vaseline or 
cover the face with cloths dipped in warm 
water containing bicarbonate of soda, which 
is both healing and cooling. 

A hearty laugh is the best positive relief 
from the tension of an overworked brain. 

House cats are knewn to have had diph- 
theria and to have communicated it to chil- 
dren. 

Equal portions of prepared chalk and pow- 
dered orris make an efficient and harmless 
tooth powder. 

A good food for an invalid is a beef jelly. 
Cut a pound of the lean of beef, as for beef 
tea, and cover it with a pint of cold water. 
Pour into a double boiler and stand aside 
half an hour, then put over the fire and heat 
to the boiling point and simmer half an hour. 
Skim the surface to remove any particles of 
grease. Soak one-third vf a box of gelatine 
in two tablespoonfuls of cold water and pour 
the hot broth over it. Season to taste with 
salt and pour into small cups to harden. Do 
not strain the broth, though a clearer looking 
jelly will be the result, as part of the nutri- 
ment is taken out by straining. 

Among the numerous things recommended 
for promoting the growth of the hair is com- 
mon salt. Rub in every night, before retiring, 
a solution of it. 

The action of worry upon the cells of the 
brain is more serious than most persons real- 
ize. Its effects extend to the entire system 
and in time produce death. A medical au- 
thority says: ‘‘It is precisely as if the brain 
were struck lightly with a hammer every few 
seconds, with a mechanical precision, for 
days and weeks, with never a sign of let-up 
or the failure of a stroke. Such a succession 
of blows from a hammer would, of course, 
injure the brain irretrievably almost immedi- 
ately, but it helps to illustrate the idea, and 
make it more vivid. For just in this way 
does the annoying idea, the maddening 
thought that will not be done away with, 
strike or fall upon certain nerve cells, never 
ceasing, and week by week diminishing the 
vigor of these delicate organisms that are so 
minute that they can only be seen under the 
microscope. ’’ 

For a laxative diet Mrs Rorer recommends 
an abundant use of fats. If bread is used it 
should be whole wheat bread with a goodly 
quantity of butter; masticate it thoroughly. 
At least once, and better twice,a day take let- 
tuce or cress or tomatoes, with plenty of oil 
and very little acid, the acid used being lem- 
on juice and not vinegar. Eat also a little 
fat with meat and wmasticate thoroughly. 
Tea should sot be used, and just before tak- 
ing coffee drink a least halfa glass of cold, 
not ice, water. Take a half pint of water the 
first thing in the morning and the same quan- 
tity before going to bed. 





A leaf of common sage, rubbed on, will 
whiten the teeth. 
Two Standard Remedies.--Two invaluable 


remedies that should be found in every house- 
hold are listerine and antikamnia, the former 
an antiseptic, and the latter an enemy to 
pain. With surgeon and physician listerine 
is in great favor, and would be also in every 
home were it but well known. Bacteria and 
bacilli are effectually kept at bay wherever 
listerine is in use, and blood poison is un- 
known where from the first a wound is kept 
thoroughly protected by bandages saturated 
with this fluid. Cuts, abrasions, scratches 
and burns are all rapidly healed through its 
soothing and curative properties. Rheumatic 
diseases, neuralgia, headaches, or other pains 
due to hay fever, grip and kindred ailments, 
yield oftentimes to the nerve-quieting proper- 
ties of antikamnia. Persons with weak hearts, 
however, should use it with caution. It is 
put upon the market in one-ounce brass boxes, 
securely sealed. In purchasing, be sure the 
seal is unbroken. Prices differ. It wholesales 
at $1 per box. Druggists sell at $1.25 to $1.50 
and $2 per box, all above $1 being to them 
clear profit.—{ Nellie Hawks. 
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CHAINED. 


When the digestive organs are out of 
order, you are like a man chained toa wall 
who cannot get at the food which is put be- 
fore him. It makes no difference how. good 
and nourishing it may be, if he cannot get at 
it he will starve. No matter how much food 
is put into the stomach; nor how good it is; if 
your digestive organs have no power to take 
hold of it and act upon it and transform it 
into healthy blood, you will starve just as tru- 
ly as if you were chained to a wall and 
couldn’t touch food. 

You may call this condition—dyspepsia 
or biliousness or nervous prostration or gen- 
eral debility. If it gets as far as the lungs, 
you will probably call it consumption—but no 
matter what name you give it, it is just con- 
stitutional starvation. 

Your system is starving because the diges- 
tive and assimilative organs are powerless to 
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do their work. What is needed is to have these 
functions unchained, set at liberty; roused 
into free action. This is what Dr Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery does. 

It liberates and vitalizes the nutritive func- 
tions. It frees the stomach and liver from 
poisonous torpifying elements which are 
chaining them down. It gives them power to 
act with healthy vigor, and to appropriate the 
fuli supply of nourishment needed by the 
weak nerves and wasted tissues. 

It increases and strengthens the flow of di- 
gestive fluids; enables the blood-making 
glands to manufacture pure, rich, highly vi- 
talized blood, which builds up healthy flesh 
and muscular energy; and restores a hearty 
appetite, sound sleep, nerve force and cheer- 
fulness. 

For delicate and sickly women and children 
and invalids it is far supérior to any malt ex- 
tract or so-called nervine; and far more relia- 
ble than cod liver oil emulsions in all wasting 
diseases, bronchial and lung difficulties, and 
consumption. 

Only hard, healthy flesh,which is the result 
of perfect nutrition, is created by the Golden 
Medical Discovery; it will not add one ounce 
of soft flabby fat above the standard of perfect 
health; for this reason it is the most effective 
tonic and blood-puriftier for corpulent people. 

Complete information regarding this won- 


.derful Discovery and testimonials from hun- 


dreds who have used it, are embodied in Dr 
Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, a 
standard medical work of 1008 pages, profuse- 
ly illustrated, which will be sent free on re- 
ceipt of 21 one-cent stamps to cover cost of 
mailing only. This work is a complete fam- 
ily doctor book and should be read by both 
young and old. Address, World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N Y. Fora 
handsome clotb- bound copy, send ten stamps 
extra (31 cents in all). 





INDIAN RELICS bought and one. 
Indian Photos, finest work each. 
Minerals, Fossils; 100 000 specimens; 4th 
year. Priced catalogue for stamp. 
STILWELL, Deadwood (Black Hills), 
South Dakota. 
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TY A AROUND FE TABLE 


oe te ei, TUE I Meet | 
Mr Mead’s Joke.—There was a mistake in 
what I wrote or what was reported in the is- 
sue of April 10. I did not mean to write that 
there were twenty-two brothers and sisters 
in my great grandfather’s family, but that 
there were twelve, viz, eleven brothers and one 
sister. The joke of it was there were eleven 
brothers and eacb one of them had a sister. 
| Milo Mead. 


If Kind and Loving.—I noticed a few lines 
in regard to Susie Harkins wielding her good 
stick. It is not too late for old maids to en- 
joy what belongs to them if they are kind and 
loving, or good-natured. Of course leap year 
is past for the present, but may come again. 
Let her wield her stick towards the Cumber- 
land valley and see—| Box 130, Shiremans- 
town, Cumberland Co, Pa. 














Farmers Live Well.—Some one said, ‘‘ Think 
of afurnace in a farmhome;’’ another, ‘‘I 
never saw a base burner in a farmer’s sitting 
100m,’’ etc. Now, what I wonder is, whether 
or not some of these correspondents do not 
live neighbor to that old lady who, when she 
heard the preacher say that Christ was dead, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ La, is he dead? We live behind 
the mountains, we don’t get any papers and 
I hadn’t heard about it.’’ True, we do notall 
enjoy like privileges, nor are we surrounded 
by like circumstances. Here in Stark county, 
Ohio, a furnace in a farmhouse is no uncom- 
mon thing,while base-burners are the rule. J 
can count within a radius of two miles of my 
home seven residences with furnaces, and we 
have taken another progressive step by having 
atelephone line. Within a mile six resi- 
dences have a telephone. Our lines extend 
into the city toa central station connectin 
us by other lines with the business places an 
senidenent in the city, and village and coun- 
try round about. A few farmers have built 
their own waterworks for garden and lawn. 
Now do not say, ‘‘city suburbs.’’ No, for 
these homes are three to five miles out in the 
country. All we want is a little more money, 
free mail delivery and an electric railway. 
Land is good and well tilled; large farms are 
fast giving way to small ones, 100-acre farms 
are growing scarce; farmers in general live 
well, and keep good stock, to which the good 
houses and barns dotted over the country tes- 
tify.—[{ From Ohio. 

Sounds More Like Farm Life.—1 do so want 
to give Farmer’s Daughter a hit. I think 
very few farm houses are heated by furnace 
and register. Now if she had said base bur- 
ner, and that the husband slipped out of bed 
to turn on the drafts, it would have sounded 
more like farm life. Then ‘‘the girl puts on 
a pretty afternoon dress and mounts botanical 
specimens for two hours, then growing tired, 
reads German for an hour,’’ while the mother 
sits sewing. Ifthere is sewing to do, why 
does not the daughter do it and let poor, tired 
mother have a rest? And why must the 
daughter linger over the chamberwork until 
called by the mother? But then, that house 
is heated throughout by furnace and register, 
and chilled tingers make no incentive to hur- 
ry through the work. The mother does not 
figure in this literary world but must always 
sit with her work and listen but not partici- 
pate. I.et some one draw a picture of farm 
life in which the mother does not figure as a 
drudge, but the daughter tries to lift the bur- 
den from her shoulcers.—| Queen. 


The Only Woman on Earth.—Some of the 
country people seem to think that girls who 
have lived in town all their lives are not to 
be thought of as a wife for a ‘‘country Jake,’’ 
who was born and brought up in the coun- 
try, but you can tell all those who are teach- 
ing such doctrine that they are mistaken in 
what they say. I was past 40 and my wife 
was more than 37 when we were married. 
Both of us terribly ‘‘sot in our ways’’ in re- 
gard to politics and religion, and had well- 
defined opinions as tu everything else, but we 
have, so far, succeeded in averting the storm. 
My wife has a piano and knows howto use 
it, too. She is a member of the choral union; 
a musical corporation containing 35 of the 
best singers in this city. The union gave an 
entertainment the 9th, which was well receiv- 
ed and highly spoken of by people from the 
‘white city by the lake,’’ who were in at- 
tendance that evening. I am unable to sing 
or play but no one enjoys music better than 
Ido. I was fortunate enough to hear Ed- 
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ward Remengi, the great Hungarian violin 
player, and you may rest assured that I put 
that down as a red letter day. The home 
farm where mother lives is 2 miles from town, 
and I have leased the farm for three years, 
paying taxes and taking every burden and 
care from her that is possible; and if any 
chronic croakers see this you can tell them 
that if they care to, come and see me and I 
will show them the finest Poland-China pigs 
to be seen in our vicinity, and my team of 
mules are so well matched that you can hard- 
ly tell one from the other, and so gentle Sthat 
my little nephew nine years old can unhar- 
ness them or drive them anywhere. Taking 
everything into consideration, it takes some 
brains to get along with ‘‘the only woman on 
earth.’’—|Country Jake. 


Experiences Boarding Around.—When I used 
to be a school teacher and boarded around, I 
found great difference in the way people 
managed right in the same neighborhood. In 
some places the fire in the kitchen, where all 
the work was done, was the only fire in the 
entire house, even in some large, pretentious 
houses, and where timber was abundant. In 
other homes there would be a fire in the sit- 
ting room because the teacher was there ; and in 
others the house seemed tv be always warm- 
ed and cozy. In some places I have been 
called up to eat breakfast at 5 0’clock, and I 
was so sleepy Ido not know what they did 
have on the table. At other places breakfast 
would be at seven or later,giving the children 
only time to reach school at nine. I think 
the average farmer is quite as intelligent and 
well read as people in cities. I have been in 
plenty of farmers’ homes where there were 
magazines and plenty of good books, and an 
organ or piano. I also spent four weeks on a 
time in a city honse, where there were velvet 
carpets and all sorts of elegant furnishings, 
and the only reading matter I saw was a daily 


apér and two dime novels. Here on my 
arm (farm life as it is) we have never made 
@ practice of getting up before daylight. We 
keep no dairy, but have horses and sheep, 
and raise fruits, grain, corn, potatoes, etc. 
We have but very little timber, only a small 
maple orchard of which we are very choice, 
so we have always used coal for the sitting- 
room, but manage to find wood for the kitch- 
en stove, and some of my neighbors even do 
have furnaces. But furnace or wood stove, 
buckwheat cakes and maple syrup, or johnny 
cake,—give me the farm in these hard times. 
I would not change places with those who 
have to depend on shop or factory fora liv- 
ing.—({Mrs A. M. Campbell. 


THE BACHELOR’S REGRET. 


I sit here alone day in and day out, 
With no one to talk or to sing; 
I’m troubled with phthisic, dyspepsia and 


gout, 
And dread what the future may bring. 


I remember a time when I was well dressed 
From the sole of my boot to my hat. 

I owned a good farm, a carriage and horse, 
And a purse full of “chink,’’ and all that. 


But look at me now! my buttonless shirt, 
M?} trousers, my coat and my vest, 

My hat and wy slippers, all faded and worn! 
I sigh when I think they’re my best. 


I think of the sweethearts I once used tu know, 
Of Susie and Emma and Kate; 
I think that to-morrow a wooing I’ll go, 
And then comes the thought, ’tis too late! 
‘a. W.. DB, 


J. A. K.: Ruth Cleveland was born in Oc- 
tober, 791. Minnie wants to know where she 
can obtain the music and words to “ Fuller 
and Warren.’’ How tu make soap out of pure 
lard und caustic soda is asked by M. J. Wol- 
len, Avoca, Neb. 








A SCIENTIST SAVED. 





President Barnaby, of Hartsville College, Survives a Serious lliness Through the 
Aid of Dr Wiliams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 





The Hartsville college, situated at Harts- 
ville, Ind, was founded years agoin the in- 
terest of the United Bretiren church, when 
the state was mostly a wilderness, and col- 
leges were scarce. The college is well known 
throughout the country, former students hay- 
ing gone into all parts of the world. 


2@ROF. ALVIN P. BARNABY. 

A reporter recently called at this famous 
seat of learning and was shown into the room 
of the president, Prot Alvin P. Barnaby. 
When last seen by the reporter Prof Barnaby 
was in delicate health. o-day he was ap- 
parently in the best of health. In response 
to an inquiry the professor said: 

**Oh, yes, Iam much better than for some 
time. I am now in perfect health; but my 
recovery was brought about in rather a pecul- 
iar way.”’ 

‘*Tell me about it,’’ said the reporter. 

‘*Well, to begin at the beginning,’’ said the 
professor, ‘‘l studied too hard when at school, 
endeavoring to educate myself for the profes- 
sions. After completing the common course 


” 


From the Republican, Columbus, Ind. 


I came here, and graduated from the theolog- 
ical course. JI entered the ministry and ac- 
cepted the charge of a United Brethren 
church at a small place in. Kent Co, Mich. 
Being of an ambitious nature I applied myseif 
diligently to my work and studies. In time 
I noticed that my health was failing. My 
trouble was indigestion, and this with other 
troubles brought on nervousness. 

‘*My physician prescribed for me for some 
time and advised me to take a change of cli- 
mate. I did as he requested and was some 
improved. Soon after, I came here as profes, 
sor in physics and chemistry, and later was 
financial agent of this college. The change 
agreed with me, and for awhile my health 
was better, but my duties were heavy, and 
again [ found my trouble returning. This 
time it was more severe and in the winter I 
became completely prostrated. I tried va- 
rious medicines and different physicians. Fi- 
nally, I was able to return to my duties. Last 
spring I was elected president of the college. 
Again I had considerable work, and the trou- 
ble, which had not been entirely cured, be- 
gan to affect me, and last fall I collapsed. I 
had_different doctors, but none did me any 
good. Professor Bowman, who is professor 
of natural science, told me of his experience 
with Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
and urged me to give them a trial, because 
they had benefited him in a similar case, and 
I concluded to try them. 

‘*The first box helped me, and the second 
gave great relief, such as I had never expe- 
rienced from the treatment of any physician. 
After using six boxes of the medicine I was 
entirely cured. Io-day I am perfectly well. 
I feel better and stronger than for years. 
I certainly recommend this medicine.’ 

To allay all doubt Prof Barnaby cheerfully 
made an aftidavit before 

Lyman J. ScuppER, Notary Public. 

Dr Willfams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are 
sold by all dealers, or will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50 (they are never sold in bulk, 
or hy the 100), by addressing Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Co, Schenectady,N Y 
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The Tariff! 

National Finances ! 

War Strength of Nations! 
The Navies of the World! 


Pretty Fashions for Girls. and bows of satin ribbon are placed on each 
. shoulder. 
Fancy collars and stocks will be as much Simple and stylish is the dainty gown here- 
in vogue this season as last and every woman with illustrated as made of blue figured silk 
will want to make , and trimmed with 
one or two of these lace. ‘The pattern is 
pretty novelties to Bag cut with a full 
brighten up some of vy =. waist gathered into 
her last year’s s/h PHS eee the neck and laid in 
gowns and waists. Le side plaits for a 
Our stylish model ; \~ I) short distance be- 
is of grass linen 4 A¢ i] low each shoulder. 
embroidery, taffeta 5 UTI The back is plain 
ribbon and edging. ng % %, \ in the center, where 
The pattern is cut AU Te the closing is made, 
with a square yoke He: ay), but finished in the 
piece of silk, finish- bk hy We IE same manner at the 
ed at the neck by a pr shoulders. At the 
band collar, both a eer waist line the full- 
No 20,833. Faney collar. yoke and collar be- ness is confined by 
Bizes 9 to 16 ing entirely covered : two rows of shir- 
with ali-over embroidery. Epaulettes of em- = ANE ring. The sleeves 
broidery fall over shaped epaulettes of the silk are ight fitting 
at the shoulders, and bows and streamers are No 20.822. Girl’s dress. from wrists to 
placed on each side of the front. Sizes 6 to 12 years, shoulders, where 
For littie tots of a few summers nothing they are adorned by short puffs trimmed 
could be prettier for warm days than the neat with epaulettes of lace. The full straight 
frock here pictured. skirt is sewed onto the waist. This frock 
Our model is made gp Pn thay would also be very pretty made of pale blue 
of pique, trimmed ) » hp) ee f cashmere trimmed with lace and black velvet 
with insertion and Me) Were ) ribbon, but any thin silk, woolen or even 
ruffling. It is cut er : , wash fabrics can be used for its development. 
with a kirt, *e a This stylish sleeve pattern is intended for 
gathered Oo % SO ELS OR BE all kinds of silk and woolen fabrics, but black 
round yoke, ‘] Ne \ . moire is the mate- 
med with a_hand- DIG = \ rial shown in the il- 
some bertha, which / Ih gy 'ty! lustration. The 
is cut in squares. / ay) model is made with 
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These and Many Other Things of 
Importance Just Now Are 
Fully Set Forth In 
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Weather Forecasts 


AND 


The sleeves are ina h a titted lower sleeve 
new style,especially 1 i ee, ee ee cut in one piece 
designed for sum- - and joined by a 
mer, and are trim- ~* v nes & seam in the under 
med with bands of arm. A short mush- 
insertion and finish- No 20,824. Child’s dress. room puff adorns 
ed at the wrists by ‘Sizes 6 monthsto5 years. the sleeve at the 
dainty frills. <A broad hem completes the top, while the 
skirt. wrists are slashed 
Here is another pretty graduation gown that and tinished with 

» to prove acceptable to the home dress- ruffles of accordion 
maker for the com- plaited chiffon. 

mencement sea- This design is very 


Farmers Almanac 


FOR 1897. 





The Whole Truth ina Nut Shell, 


500 Pages, 
10,000 Facts, 
4,000 Topics. 


Weather Forecasts for Every Day 
in the Year. 


son. It is made simple and is easily 
with a full-front- made at home by 
ed blouse, adorn- an inexperienced 
ed with a becom- dressmaker. It will 
ing bolero jacket commend itself to Measure. 
of embroidery. readers who like the new model in slee 
The short butter- In ordering these patterns, be careful 
fly puffs on top of the correct bust measure and number ¢ 
the sleeves are pattern under the illustration. Address all 
caught up by orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
bands ofembroid- and inclose 10e for each pattern. Full direc- 
ery,while the rest tions how to cut and - fit the garments, and 
of the sleeves are the number of yards of material required, are 
tight fittingtothe sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
wrists. A stock write the number plainly, aud give their full 
collar of folded name and address. 
silk or satin ——— 
completes the Just for Fun. 
neck and the iosapahisy 
No 20,812. Girl’s gradua- waist is finished 
ar pag or by a girdle of the ‘to the old farmer leaning on his hoe 
No 20.795. Girl’s skirt. same. The ‘*T hope you do,’’ was the unexpected an- 
Sizes 10 to 16 years. handsome skirt swer; ‘‘but if von don’t see me well, young 
man, put on spees; they’re a wonderful help 
to poor eyesight. 


=a 


HOW 10 GET IT. 


We offer and will send this great book, which 
is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever issued, to every subscriber to this 
journal for 1897, whose subscription is sent im- 
mediately, together with the subscription price of 
$1.00 per year. For three new subscribers, 
at $1.00 each, we will allow you a year’s sub- 
scription, and will send you a copy of the 
Almanac, free and postpaid. We will alsosenda 
copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 

Subscribe now, before this great offer is with- 
drawn, as we will be unable to fill any orders after 
our present edition, which is going rapidly, is ex 
hausted. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


‘*T hope I see you weil,’’ he said, fluently, 


is a very stylish, well-fitting design, with a 
wide gored front and two narrow gores gath- 


ered in the back. : =A man in the vicinity of Newburyport, 
This jaunty waist is especially becoming to Mass, was taken ill, and his wife, in her search 
young girls and 1s easily made up at home. for remedies, came across a hox of little black 
Cadet blue canvas pills, which she thought were liver pills. 
, These she gave faithfully to her husband, who 
improved under her care. In abouta week, 
: : . when he had taken all but one or two of the 
plaited front 1s sew- pills, the husband happened to turn the box 
ed onto a shaped AF So over. He gave a yell that startled the whole 
yoke striped with Bis es, et neighborhood. His wife ran to him, thinking 
bands of grass linen iS SAE " per that he was dying. ‘‘Look.’’ he cried, ‘‘read 
insertion nlaced over . Sug) what it says on the bottom!’’ She did as he 
strins of green satin . bade her. And this is what she read: *‘ Prime 
- N nN crown morning glory seeds. 
and edged with nar- \ = . & st ‘ 


cloth was the mate- 
rial used and the box- 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 


e American 
Acriculturis| 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., 
Homestead Building. 


row lace. The back, ‘A cee it Curiosity Satisfied. ‘‘I beg your pardon,’’ 
where the closing is <= i, 4 said the passenger in the long linen duster, 


made, is finished in be ae ¥ leaning over the back of the seatin front of 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Publishers. 


him, ‘‘but wouid you mind tellin’ me how 
your nose got all knocked over to one side, 
the way it is?’’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ cheerfully responded the pas- 
are trimmed at the senger on the seat in front. ‘‘It was done ene 
shoulders by full ruffles. The straight band time when 1 was pokin’ it into other folks’ 
colar is of the satin covered with insertion business.’’ 


he same manner. 

Stylish sleeves fit the 

arms perfectly and No 20,813. Miss’s waist, 
5 Sizes 10 to 16 years. 





More Potash 


in the fertilizers applied on the farm means 
larger and better yields of crops, permanent 
improvement of the soil and 


More Money 


in the farmer’s pocket. 


All about Potash —the results of its use by actual 
experiment on the best farms in the United States —is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


‘ ye ~ coat = for 
talogue, givin esc: on 
of Single and Denvie’ C — + feet Bate 
Oak Leather Harness. Sold di ost tothe con- 
gumer, at wholesale prices. King Horse 
Ov., No. 2 Church Street, Owego, N. 


BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 





MAKE IT UNANIMOUS. 


Years agoa Michigan Farmer commenced using 
Page fence, and afterwards took an agency. He now 
boasts that he can travel over 35 adjoining farms 
without going off*Page Territory." He hopes to 
furnish two more, thus “filling gaps” and making 42 
consecutive farms using Page. You will find par- 
ticulars in March “Hustler.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich: 





LOW 


with Wide Tires. Any size and 
width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit 
fey axle, Saves labor. No sesetting 
tires. Catalogue free. dre: 
EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy; Ill. 





FARMERS 


Sp you can make money by selling and using § 
HOLDFAST Corn Binders,used on every 9 
shock. Pullandit’s fast. Ties itself. Costs @ 

less than string. Never wears out. Thous- 

ands easily soldina town. Good profits. 

Get your town mcy now. ga 

Box 18 Unadilla, N.Y. 





qT METAL WHEELS 


in all sizes and varieties, to fit any 
axle. They last forever. Either 
direct or stagger spoke, Can’t 
_- breakdown; can’t dry out’ no 
resetting of tires, Good in ores weather 
as in wet COTE Send for & 

RIC WHEEL ¢ 

Quincy - ILLINOIS. 





ee a Buggy 


a@ carriage, a pheton, or a vehicle of 
any sort from us and you get the bene- 


fit of first price, and a personal guar- 
antee of reliability. We sell only our 
own work, and stand responsible for 
every vehicle that leaves our factory. 
You can buy direct by mail as safely 
as you can deal with the U. 8S. Treas- 
ury. Illustrated Catalogue and price 
list free. Send for it to-day. 


The Columbus Carriage Mtg. Company, 
Box E , Columbus, Ohio. 


————————— 





of Calves. Save your calves; costs 2 to 
5 cents. Use The Jersey Calf Cure. Sent 
on receipt of 25 or 50 cents. DR. G.W. 

HARTSHORNE CO,Columbus,N.J. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


e The “Hang” of a Hoe S 


is important to the man who uses one all day. 


The W. & C. ‘‘Ivan Hoe’ @ 
* 


,has just the proper ‘‘hang.’’ A proper tool in every respect— 
best selected ash handle—all special steel—mirror finished ° 


blade. 


-&C. 
Book is worth a 
great deal to any farmer or gardener, yet 


it is mailed free 


if you write for it. 


All the W. & C. Farm and Garden Tools—hoes, @ 
rakes, forks, wheelbarrows, tool handles, etc., €e 
newest shapes and latest improvements. Ask @ 


have the 


the dealer for them. & 
Withington & Cooley Mfg. Co. e 
Jackson, Mich. 2 








AXLE 


BROWN 


ALL-STEEL FRAME—makes it 
peat, a, Hight, and strong. THE 
HEELS have A” 
aon spokes and reversable 
xin hub. ADJUSTABLE SEAT, 
can be placed above or below 
the Arch. RING POWER 
holds the shovels to any de- 
sired depth in the soil or rales 
the gangs out of the ground at 
will. So easy to operate that 
A saite CAN WORK IT. The 
PIVOT AXLE is sensitive to 
the touch and easy to operate; 
changes the direction of the 
shovels instantly; holds them 
to the row on a hillside where 
there is a tendency to slip 
down or slide. Axles can 
easily be made rigid for 


PIVOT 


axe GULTIVATOR 


hauling to or from the field. 
Furnished with six beams— 
Eagle Claw Beams or Sprin 
Tooth Beams. It is unequalle 
for deep or shallow cultiva- 
tion on rough or smooth land, 
on hillside or vailey. More 
about this and our “COM- 
MON SENSE” RIDING AND 
TONGUELESS CULTIVATORS, 
together with Genuine 
“Brown” Four and Six Shovel 
“Tip-Top Parallel and Re —— 
Steel Beam,” Brown’s agle 
Claw” and other riding and 
walking cultivators. Gohn’s 
—— Cultivators, Steel Hare 

rows, Wagons, etc., in Our 
FREE CATALOGUE. 





“—- 
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THE STANDARD PAINT For STRUCTURAL PURPOSES. 
Pamphlet, “Suggestions for Exterior Decoration,” Sample Card and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 


Asbestos Roofing, Building Felt, Steam Packing, Boiler Coverin Fire-Proof Paints, Etc. 
Asbestos Non-Conducting and Electrical Insulating Materials. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CoO., 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


CHICAGO: 240 & 242 Randolph St. PHILADELPHIA: 170 & 172 North 4th St. 


BOSTON: 77 & 79 Pearl St. 








No Coal Tar! 


WARRANTED PURELY VEGETABLE. 


See Bulletin No. 13, 
Department of Agriculture, Pennsylvania. 


The Celebrated Thatcher’s 
Orange Butter Color 


Secured the only award of Medal and Diploma at 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago, from 
the analysis of the Government Chemists and Ex- 
perts ; also Thatcher's Cream Cheese Color. For 
circulars and price lists, send your address to 


THE THATCHER MANUF’G CO., Potsdam, N. Y. 


R catalogue of 600 Agricnitnral Books. a1dress 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Ne- York,or 








REDUCTION IN PRICE of 
Hot Air Pumping Engines. 


The Rider Engine Co. and De Lamater 
— Works have consolidated, En- 
sarged facilities, cheapening of cost 
and the production ofan improved and 
better engine for pumping water en- 
able the new firm to make immense 
reductions in prices, Send for new 
catalogues now ready. Address, 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 
22 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 


CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 





Send for free catalogue »« 
and full particulars, 


HYDRAULIC = 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
No. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 





CKET LAW 


steel gates, steel posts and rail, also Field and 
Hog Fence Wire. single and double farm gates. 
For further information, write to the 


UNION FENCE CO., De Kalb, Ill, 
FOR SALE. 


Farming for profit in Southern California, where from 
one to six crops can be grown yearly. Free passage to 
each purchaser of ten acres of land. Refer to leading 
Banks of California. For all information address 

HEMET LAND CU., Hemet, Cal. 








